











SOCIAL WELFARE IN CANADA 





Pror. Joun E. OWEN 





_ Canada is one of the few Commonwealth countries which have highly developed and 
organised system of social welfare. In the following article, Prof. Owen gives a description of 


welfare conditions and practices in Canada. 


Prof. Owen is on the Faculty of the Department of Sociology, Florida Southern College, 


Lakeland, Florida, U.S.A. 


Several factors combine to render difficult 
the task of summarising Canada’s welfare 
conditions and practices. The country is a 
great Dominion of continental size, over 
three thousand miles across and fifteen 
hundred miles from north to south. Its vast 
distances contain a variety of social, cultural, 
and geographic conditions. 


Partly for historical reasons, welfare laws 
differ between Canada’s ten provinces, but 
the provinces themselves can be grouped into 
geographic-economic regions _ possessing 
common features and problems. The fishing 
villages and farming communities of the 
eastern Maritime Provinces constitute a region 
that is distinct from the Province of Quebec. 
Similarly, social conditions in Ontario are 
not exactly comparable to those of the 
“prairie provinces” of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan or Alberta. 


A very pertinent factor engendering caution 
in interpreting the Canadian scene is the 
rapid process of social-economic change that 
the Dominion is currently experiencing. 
Urbanisation, industrialisation, and popula- 
tion growth, together with a rising aware- 
ness of the need to cope with the resultant 
problems and dislocations, all reflect a nation 
undergoing profound transition. 


Canada was originally settled by pioneers 
of British and French stock, and her culture 


patterns reflect both influences, together with 
that of her neighbour to the south, since 
one-half the national population lives within 
one hundred miles of the United States border 
and ninety per cent within two hundred 
miles. The three largest cities, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver, are all within fifty 
miles of the U.S. The national population, 
now estimated at sixteen million, is expected 
to double within the next thirty years. One 
indication of Canada’s expanding economy 
can be seen in official figures on the labour 
force, which rose by 340,000 during the 
years 1947 to 1953. In 1953 Canadian farm 
output, owing to increasing mechanisation, 
was twenty per cent larger than in. 1947, 
despite a drop of twenty per cent in the 
agricultural labour force. Rapid employment 
expansion has occurred in all major indus- 
tries, and particularly in construction work." 
In fact, the whole nation is experiencing a 
degree of economic prosperity unprecedented 
in its history. 

The Ethos of Canada.—The ethos of the 
country is that of a frontier pioneering region 
with a firm philosophy of independent self- 
help and laissez-faire characteristic of agri- 
culture. Despite industrialisation, approxi- 
mately one-third of the population are so 
engaged. The first welfare services arose 
from voluntary groups and local authorities. 
Ontario opened the way for social legislation 
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with a Child Protection Act of 1893, and 
although the national government entered 
social welfare territory in 1927, it was not 
until the economic depression of the 1930's 
that Dominion functions became extensive. 
Among the three levels of government, 
Dominion, provincial, and local, welfare is 
mainly a provincial responsibility. But local 
and provincial powers were inadequate to 
shoulder the welfare burdens produced by 
the depression. An extension of Dominion 
expenditures occurred and increased with 
the 1939-45 war. 


No Co-ordination of Services——There is, 
however, no consistent programme of social 
security, in that welfare services between the 
provinces are not co-ordinated. A strong 
feeling of provincial independence in welfare 
programmes is manifest in Canada. But rapid 
social changes have rendered provincial funds 
incapable of meeting welfare needs on the 
new and neeessary scale. The difficulty is 
partly constitutional, in that legal power is 
held by provinces while financial power is 
in Dominion hands. Social work revenue 
comes from national sources for the most 
part, but geographic and cultural distinctions 
tend to hamper Dominion administration. 
The building of an up-to-date welfare system 
is not facilitated within this framework. The 
evolution of welfare programmes has been 
from private and local organisations to 
provincial coverage, and finally to the federal 
plane. The relief of poverty was the early 
matrix for most of Canada’s social services, 
which began in local areas. The federal 
government helps the provinces in meeting 
their growing welfare obligations through 
appropriated grants. Federal grants-in-aid 
with supervision and control were the pattern 
of the 1930’s, with welfare services being 
actually administered by the provinces. With 
World War II Canadian opinion came to 
favour a national approach to welfare. 


A fundamental welfare issue revolves 
around the respective roles of Dominion, 
provincial, and local bodies and funds. The 
trend has been toward universal coverage, 
but constitutional, administrative, and 
regional problems have intervened. The 
contemporary position is that welfare is a 
responsibility of the provinces, with three 
exceptions, namely, unemployment insurance 
(since 1940), family allowances (since 1944) , 
and universal old age pensions (since 1950). 
Quebec, the province that is almost entirely 
French-speaking and Roman Catholic, is 
partly an exception, since substantial pro- 
vincial resources are made available to 
voluntary church organisations. Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick have the English Poor 
Law tradition of local government responsi- 
bility for relief. 


Unemployment insurance is financed by 
contributions in equal amounts from workers 
and employers, plus set payments from the 
Dominion authorities. About three-quarters 
of Canada’s wage-earners, comprising half of 
the total labour force, are covered. The sums 
payable range from seventeen dollars weekly 
to a single person out of work and twenty-four 
dollars for an unemployed person with a 
dependent. 


Department of National Health and 
Welfare—A new federal authority, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
was established in 1944 to administer Family 
Allowances and Old Age Security. Its res- 
ponsibilities also cover health grants and a 
research division in both health and welfare 
fields, this latter having become an important 
source of official data on national health and 
welfare. The Department is also concerned 
with the health of Indians and Eskimos. In 
the fiscal year ending March 3lst 1955, 
Federal Health Programme Funds available 
to the provinces amounted to almost 48 
million dollars, of which sum _ one-third 
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consisted of grants for hospital construction. 

All children under sixteen, resident in 
Canada, including Indians and Eskimos, are 
eligible for allowances. No means test is 
involved. The monthly sums paid to the 
parents range from five to eight dollars, 
according to the child’s age. Under the 
Family Allowances Act, approximately 360 
million dollars are disbursed every year. The 
law stipulates that the allowance must be 
spent solely for the care and education of the 
child, and takes into consideration the size 
of workers’ families. The Act is popular with 
many Canadians and may constitute an 
inducement to have larger families, in a 
country that needs an increased population 
to realise its industrial and agricultural 
potentialities. 


Old Age Security has been legislatively 
enacted since 1950, and a pension of forty 
dollars a month is paid to all persons aged 
seventy or over, if resident in Canada for 
twenty years. Allowances for the blind are 
also in effect, under a provincial-Dominion 
agreement. Workmen’s compensation for 
industrial accidents is granted, the cost being 
borne by employers through a_ collective 
liability plan under provincial administration. 
Injured workers receive sums varying with 
the degree of their disablement. In addition 
to this industrial insurance, rehabilitation of 
disabled civilians is in operation on a 
national scale. 


All the provinces have passed laws to 
provide allowances to particular categories of 
needy mothers (widows and foster mothers) 
with dependent offspring. In some provinces 
allowances are granted to the unmarried, 
deserted, and divorced mother. The 
maximum amount varies from twenty-five 
dollars a month in Newfoundland to over 
sixty-two dollars in British Columbia. 
Provincial laws,. together with municipal and 


private voluntary agencies, provide care and 
protection of dependent, neglected, and 
delinquent children. Childrens Aid Societies 
furnish foster homes for children and 
negotiate for adoptions. They frequently 
receive grants from the provincial legislatures 
under whose supervision they work, and 
furnish legal guardianship of dependent and 
neglected minors. Maintenance funds are 
usually collected from the locality of 
residence. 


High Health Standards.—Health standards 
in Canada are high. All the provinces have 
Departments of Public Health, or Health and 
Public Welfare, for the purpose of adminis- 
tering provincial services. Local authorities, 
partly under provincial supervision, have 
achieved much in furnishing fundamental 
health services, embracing school medical and 
dental service to children and_ youth, 
industrial hygiene, and public health nursing. 
Throughout the nation there are about 850 
hospitals and approximately one hospital bed 
for every one hundred persons. Institutions 
for the mentally ill are maintained under 
provincial auspices. Almost half of Canada’s 
physicians are in general private practice, 
one-quarter are in specialist private practice, 
one-sixth are in hospitals, and the remainder 
are in other phases of medicine, 


A growing official concern with welfare is, 
reflected in the rise of various measures 
designed to protect and safeguard public 
health. While local municipalities are still the 
basic unit in this field, they are supervised by 
the provinces, which have particular tasks 
and functions in the care of the incurable, 
the insane, and the tubercular. The collecting 
of vital statistics, public health nursing and 
education, nutrition, cancer control, industrial 
medicine, and mental and dental treatment 
are some of the areas in which provincial 
health departments operate. There is also a 
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growing sense of Dominion responsibility in 
public health, on the recognition that the 
problems involved are not merely local but 
nation-wide, 

In 1948 the National Health Grants 
Programme was established. During its first 
five years of operation, it enabled the 
provinces to evaluate their health needs and 
attack serious hospital shortages. It has also 
enlarged the supply of trained health workers 
and strengthened both rural and urban health 
facilities. Such ailments as mental disease, 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, cancer, and 
arthritis have also been alleviated through the 
Programme. Since 1948 approximately fifty 
thousand hospital beds have been added, five 
thousand health workers have received train- 
ing, one hundred and fifty communities have 
been furnished for the first time with hospital 
facilities, and many thousands of free chest 
X-rays have been given, together with the 
provision of medicinal drugs and cancer 
diagnoses. In recent years the improvement in 
Canadian local public health services has 
been such that within the next decade they 
should become nation-wide. In the spring of 
1953 the Dominion Parliament gave its assent 
to three five-year grants in the fields of 
maternal health, rehabilitation for disabled 
civilians and the training of workers to aid 
them, and the extension of laboratory and 
radiological facilities, respectively. 

The Salk polio vaccine treatment pro- 
gramme was ably planned and administered 
in Canada. By June, 1955, the Canadian 
Minister of Health reported to the Canadian 
and British Medical Associations that 880,000 
Canadian children had received the vaccine 
and that out of this number no cases of polio 
had developed. 

Although hospital insurance plans and 
private (voluntary) prepaid medical care 
have been developed in Canada, attempts to 
introduce health insurance on a national 


basis have made little advancement. The 
Province of Saskatchewan, and to a lesser 
degree British Columbia and Manitoba, have 
made a beginning here. Saskatchewan pro- 
vides a Hospital Services Plan for all its 
residents, who contribute stipulated tax 
payments and receive in return medical 
benefits in prepaid in-patient hospital treat- 
ment. The leader of one national political 
party proposed in 1955 that the government 
introduce a bill enabling the provinces to 
enter individually into a national health 
insurance plan. 


Ex-servicemen constitute a particular group 
meriting federal aid, and the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs is responsible for granting 
allowances and furnishing treatment to 
injured ex-soldiers. Pensions are given for 
disability, and a scheme of land settlement 
is in effect. The national government 
maintains twelve hospitals for veterans, and 
approximately 65,000 of them have been 
enabled to settle on farms, fisheries, and 
small holdings. Several thousand Canadian 
ex-servicemen received financial help from 
the Department while attending universities 
and colleges after the war. 


Canada’s population includes over 150,000 
North American Indians, Their numbers are 
increasing rapidly, owing largely to a reduc- 
tion in mortality rates. They live mainly on 
“reservations” land set aside for their 
exclusive use by the Dominion government. 
The majority of them are in western Canada, 
with the largest single aggregation in British 
Columbia. They face many economic diffi- 
culties and their living standards are low 
in comparison with the national average. 
Farming accounts for the livelihood of half 
the Indians, and another 50,000 live by 
hunting and the cultivation of fur-bearing 
animals, though since 1945 their revenue 
from the fur trade has declined considerably 
and accentuated their economic problems. A 
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few thousand Indians are employed as wage 
labourers. A special branch of the Dominion 
government assumes responsibility for Indian 
welfare. Federal policy has been to protect 
Indians from unfair economic practices and 
to prepare them to take part in an increasing 
degree in Canadian life. Various private 
organisations also feel an obligation to help 
a minority group dispossessed of their land. 
Indians receive federal protection in the use 
of their reservations, together with the 
encouragement of self-help through various 
forms of educational and technical economic 
assistance. Indian interest in education is 
keen, and there is a tendency to leave their 
traditional occupations in favour of new 
farming and industry. 


The Eskimos of northern Canada number 
about 10,000 and appear to be increasing. 
Originally hunters and fishers, fur-trapping 
became a more prevalent means of livelihood 
until the post-war period brought the eco- 
nomic hardships mentioned earlier. Eskimo 
and Arctic affairs are administered by a 
federal department, aided by private groups 
interested in the problems of this region, 
which revolve chiefly around the Eskimo’s 
economy, health, and education. Some 
nursing stations, hospitals, and schools have 
been set up at various centres. 


Voluntary Associations——There are many 
voluntary non-governmental associations 
(known as “private agencies’ in North 
America) doing constructive work of the 
kind suggested by their names, e.g., the 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, the Canadian Cancer Society, 
Safety Councils, the Canadian Council for 
Crippled Children, Canadian Red Cross, 
Salvation Army, and the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. Also worthy of 
mention, among many others, are the 
Victorian Order of Nurses, the Health 
League of Canada, and the Canadian 


Mental Health Association. In addition to 
direct social service, they engage in research, 
education, and public relations activities. 


There are throughout Canada more than 
five hundred benevolent, charitable, and wel- 
fare institutions, half of them under religious 
auspices. This number includes over two 
hundred homes for adults, one hundred for 
adults and children, about one hundred and 
seventy orphanages and Children’s Aid 
Societies, and over forty day nurseries for the 
children of working mothers. In most large 
cities there is a Community Chest movement 
and Community Council. The Community 
Chest method is to collect voluntary contri- 
butions for all social private agencies at one 
annual time. There are over sixty Chests and 
their voluntary collections for the entire 
country amount to some thirteen million 
dollors annually. They have become so 
popular as to be North America’s most 
successful single source of private money- 
raising for welfare purposes, although some 
important organisations such as the Red 
Cross and the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind are financed independently. 
Community Councils have the function of 
co-ordinating the welfare services in urban 
areas, 


The Welfare Council—The Canadian 
Welfare Council is a national body that acts 
as a very significant clearing-house for welfare, 
information. It seeks to co-ordinate and unify 
the planning and work of both private and 
official organisations. As an active link 
between the two, it has exerted appreciable 
influence on national welfare policy. The 
Council serves as a means of consultation in 
such fields as welfare supervision and child 
care, and publishes a journal, “Canadian 
Welfare.” 


In a field that is more specialised but 
particularly significant in view of the 
current population expansion, important 
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work is being done by the Community 
Planning Association of Canada. Established 
in 1946, it is a national source of citizens’ 
planning information and has co-ordinated 
the efforts of many local groups seeking to 
safeguard future healthful living by present 
planning in housing, architectural and urban 
development, recreation spaces, highway 
problems, and industrial zoning. 


The treatment of the criminal offender in 
Canada, as in other countries, stands in need 
of reform. Research and training in penology 
is still in process of being developed, though 
improvements are gradually being introduced. 
The problem is partly one of inadequately 
trained prison staff and _ rehabilitation 
measures. All the provinces, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island, have 
institutions to care for juvenile delinquents, 
and juvenile courts are found throughout the 
nation. The rate of commitment to adult 
penal institutions in Canada has increased 
since World War II, more so than the general 
population growth would warrant, and a 
high proportion of prisoners (perhaps seventy 
per cent) are recidivists. One pertinent factor 
here is a marked lack of probation officers 
and facilities, both for juvenile and adult 
law-breakers. However, all the provinces and 
most of the large cities have a prisoners’ aid 
society to assist the ex-convict in adjusting 
to normal life, and probably half the released 
men seek their help. The John Howard 
Society and the Salvation Army seek to aid 
ex-prisoners, and in Ontario and British 
Columbia the Elizabeth Fry Associations work 
to rehabilitate women prisoners. Failures 
under parole supervision have been relatively 
rare. 


Canada’s winter climate, while intensely 
cold throughout most of the country, is 
healthy and conducive to physical hardiness. 


The climate, though, does make economic 
demands in that the cost of living is heigh- 
tened by the need for heavy clothing, 
insulated homes, storm windows, and trans- 
portation costs on food grown elsewhere. But 
winter sports are very popular, national parks 
are found in many areas of the country, and 
a public recreation movement has had a 
remarkable development. 


Organised Profession—Social work in 
Canada is assuming the status of an organised 
profession, and despite provincial variations, 
standards for personnel selection, training, 
and qualifications are rising. The main 
professional body is the Canadian Association 
of Social Workers, with almost two thousand 
members. Unlike the United States, Canada 
does not have specialist associations in group 
work, medical, or psychiatric social work. 
The trend in postgraduate work is towards 
general comprehensive training in the social 
sciences, rather than narrow specialisation, 
though three main areas are recognised, 
namely, case work, group work, and com- 
munity organisation. The course for the 
Master of Social Work degree (M.S.W.) 
requires two years of study after the B.A., and 
involves practical field-work training. Eight 
Canadian Universities have schools of social 
work, with more than four hundred full-time 
students, but the demand for trained workers 
is greater than the schools can currently meet. 
Many are employed by the Dominion 
government. 


The trend towards the professionalisation 
of Canadian social work is a good omen, as 
is a growing popular recognition of the need 
for welfare legislation and concern. The 
Dominion is young and vigorous and with 
an ethos of optimism for the future. The 
recent advances in welfare, as in other areas 
of Canadian culture, suggest that this national 
optimism is well-grounded. 
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SOCIAL CASE WORK AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 





Miss G. R. BANERJEE 





Like all other sciences, Social case work also has developed into a discipline and a 
science, from a series of practices and ad hoc attempts to deal with human problems. In the 
following article, the author tries to show how Social case work has developed into a science, 
and to pvint out how it is a discipline to be imparted. Dr. Banerjee holds that case work is 


also a type of psychotherapy. 


Dr. Banerjee is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Like all other disciplines in the sciences, 
social case work has developed into a science 
from ‘common sense’ attempts to help people 
in difficulty. Gradually there was exchange of 
experience and collection of facts, and a 
body of knowledge accumulated, adding to 
it skills developed through planned obser- 


vation, experimentation and evaluation. 


In the early stages of development, the 
main emphasis of the case work was on 
finding out the difficulties of people, by 
establishing friendly rapport and solving them 
hy doing things for them. For example, in a 
family, if there was a sickly infant and a 
delinquent boy, the social case worker was 
expected to arrange for the hospitalisation of 
the baby and the institutionalisation of the 
boy. Her major work was with social factors. 
Thus a social case worker was expected to 
alter housing conditions, health conditions, 
etc., by doing things for her clients. Gradually 
people began to feel that a social worker’s 
function was to ‘manipulate the environment’. 


Though, in the course of the last forty 
years, social case work practice has undergone 
a lot of change, in the minds of many people, 
social case work still remains as nothing but 
‘social or environmental manipulation’ (i.e., 
doing things for the client). It is often 
amusing to hear persons who claim to have 
knowledge of social case work, psychology or 
psychiatry say that social case workers deal 


with social factors while psychologists and 
psychiatrists deal with emotional factors, that 
social case workers are not supposed to tread 
on the ‘field of emotions’. 


Development of Case Work.—If we look 
into the history of the development of social 
case work, we find that during the World 
War of 1914-1918 the influence of new 
thinking in the field of psychiatry began to 
permeate social case work. In diagnosing 
social problems, workers started taking into 
account psychological factors and the same 
practice entered the field of treatment too. 


Meanwhile, social workers were slowly 
realising that time and again their treatment 
plans, which seemed good, were frustrated 
because somehow or other they failed to enlist 
the real co-operation of the person they were 
trying to help. They secured a job for the 
unemployed but he did not take up the work. * 
They got the patient admitted into a hospital 
after a lot of struggle for the bed but he 
signed out against medical advice. All such 
instances were bringing it home to social 
workers that the client’s own conception of 
his difficulties, his own plans for himself and 
his own wish for any change were the keystone 
of both diagnosis and treatment. There came 
the gradual recognition of the importance of 
helping the client to help himself. It was 
realised that the client’s participation was 
absolutely necessary in formulating a plan 
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of treatment, that treatment plans were not 
to be formulated by the worker alone, which 
the client could be asked to carry out. Thus 
treatment became an attempt to facilitate 
readjustment in line with the client’s own 
desires and wishes rather than dragging him 
into the plan formulated by the worker. 


Concurrently with the above development 
came renewed interest in the relationship 
between the worker and the client and its 
therapeutic import. The original stimulus, no 
doubt, came from the concept of ‘trans- 
ference’ in psycho-analytic treatment in which 
relationship the patient shows towards the 
therapist attitudes growing out of his emo- 
tional conflict. Deeper understanding of 
motivation led to a dropping away of judg- 
mental ideas. The value of an attitude of 
understanding rather than of criticism became 
clear. It was realised that the emotional 
release which came from expressing partially 
repressed feelings to a professional person who 
understood and accepted the client without 
imposing his own needs, demands or values 
could relieve the client’s anxiety. The accep- 
tance gave a sense of support which increased 
his ability to face and act upon his problem. 
Freed from the excessive inhibition which his 
own feelings created, the client was better 
able to face directly the problems which con- 
fronted him and choose between the various 
alternatives to action. Thus his conflicts were 
resolved, so that he could move forward from 
the point where he had been blocked or 
they were eased so that they could offer less 
interference. 


Professional Self—Since it is essential in 
case work that the client should not be 
handicapped in working out his difficulties 
in his own way by the injection of the case 
worker’s needs into the situation, there has 
been in recent years a great emphasis upon 
the importance of understanding and con- 
trolling one’s own attitudes and needs. This 
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has led to the development of the concept of 
the ‘professional self’ in the practice of social 
case work. 


In the light of what has been stated above, 
let us examine the statement ‘social case 
workers manipulate the environment’ of 
their clients. There really cannot be any such 
thing as manipulation of the environment in 
the practice of social case work to-day. There 
is no place for arranging or fixing things. It 
is almost always a matter of exploring the 
feelings, attitudes and behaviour of people 
(clients), so that they themselves are willing 
to bring about a change in their environment 
and can participate in the plan for doing so. 
Doesn’t that require dealing with human 
emotions? 


Let us take a few concrete examples of the 
practice of social case work to-day and see 
whether social case workers are in a position 
to deal with human emotions: — 


Little Zainab, five-year-old, was brought to 
a children’s hospital for her inability to talk 
and loss of appetite. Not finding anything 
organically wrong, the doctor prescribed a 
few tonics which did not bring about any 
significant result. The case was referred to 
the medical social worker (who had training 
in social case work) for further study. She 
found that Zainab’s family consisted of 
herself, her parents and a sibling, named 
Abdullah—a ten-month-old boy. The mother 
when young was converted from Hinduism to 
Islam and was married to a man much older 
than she. The husband, a drunkard, abscon- 
ded frequently leaving the wife all by herself 
to manage the home and the children. She 
earned her livelihood by working as part time 
maid servant in a few homes. She was tired 
of her husband. The worker had noticed that 
the mother showed more affection to 
Abdullah than to Zainab and at times was 
cruel to her. 
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In this case in the first few interviews, the 
mother seemed suspicious of the worker, for 
it was hard for her to believe that, when her 
own relatives did not care for her well-being, 
a social worker, who was an outsider, would 
take great interest in herself and her children. 
The mother, when she found that the worker 
was genuinely interested in her and her 
problems began to like her. At the same 
time, she seemed to regard the worker as 
a rival. The worker fully realised the fact 
that the mother found a rival in her and 
was ashamed and guilty of the fact that, 
while the worker was doing her part in 
always trying to be helpful to the family 
(eg., by securing for her not only work, 
which she could do at home and thereby 
earn more money, but also nutritional aid 
for her children), she as a mother failed in 
her duties towards Zainab. Realising and 
accepting the feelings of the mother, the 
worker, while dealing with her children, gave 
first place to the mother; she sympathetically 
encouraged her by praising her courage and 
strength in shouldering the whole respunsi- 
bility. Moreover, the worker did not overlook 
the ill-health of the mother whom she often 
persuaded to get medical treatment. When 
the mother complained anxiously that her 
daughter masturbated and refused to eat, the 
worker listened to her complaint patiently 
and comforted her by saying that such a 
behaviour was quite common with children. 
The worker also explained to her such a 
behaviour was sometimes due to the lack 
of parental affection, which made the child 
behave in that manner to draw attention. 
The worker repeatedly explained to the 
mother that a little more attention to the 
girl might improve her considerably. 


After the relationship between the worker 
and the mother was well established, the 
latter finally disclosed the truth which she 
had all along kept a secret. She revealed 


that though the girl was her own child, the 
son was an adopted one. The mother, in order 
to impress the people around of her intense 
affection for the adopted child and thereby 
of her extraordinary generosity, unconsciously 
developed an unkind attitude towards the 
girl and an overprotective attitude towards 
the boy. This, however, should not be taken 
to mean that the mother had no affection 
for the girl, but that such an attitude was 
unconsciously adopted to show to the world 
how much she loved a child that was not 
her own. Through frequent office interviews 
as well as home visits, the worker made the 
mother understand that the root cause of her 
girl’s trouble was not organic but her own 
behaviour and that she herself could cure 
her daughter if she adopted a loving and 
kind attitude towards her. Further, the 
worker helped the mother to realise that 
her efforts to impress the neighbours by her 
affection for the boy could create a contrary 
impression in their minds. They might wonder 
if she was not unnatural in treating her own 
child so unkindly. The mother was thus 
made to understand that she could be a 
kind and loving mother to both the children 
and thereby gain the neighbours’ admiration 
which she wanted so much. 


The worker’s unfailing support, encourage- 
ment and interviewing skill enabled the 
mother to face the fact. She thereby changed 
her attitude and became more kind and’ 
loving. As a result, the girl improved not 
only in health and appearance but also in 


her speech. 

In the case of Leena, we have another 
instance of how the case work skill of the 
social worker enabled Leena to receive her 
medical treatment regularly. Leena’s father 
was a mill-worker and her mother died when 
she was two years old. Soon after the death 
of the mother, the father remarried. Leena 
was not well and needed medical care. The 
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father could wot take her to the hospital 
regularly. Nor could he ask his wife to take 
Leena to hospital for he had some pre- 
conceived notions about the step-mother. 
If she found going to the hospital on 
alternate days too much of a trouble, she 
might lose her affection for him. With his 
permission the social worker talked with the 
step-mother and helped her to see how she, 
as a mother, could contribute towards the 
welfare of the child. This attitude of the 
social worker at first puzzled her as she 
herself had been brought up to believe that 
a step-mother could have no interest in the 
step-child. She had been told by the 
neighbours also that, as she was a step- 
mother, she could not possibly have any love 
for Leena. But the social worker’s case work 
interviews had good effect on her and she 
readily participated in the plan of Leena’s 
regular clinic attendance. The social worker 
gave her recognition and credit for the good 
care she took of Leena and at the same 
time made her feel that it was perfectly 
natural for her, being a loving woman, to 
love Leena. 


Again, Habib, a boy of ten years, met 
with a tram accident and was brought to the 
hospital. The surgeons felt that his one leg 
had to be amputated immediately to save 
his life. He agreed to undergo the operation 
after a lot of pressure from doctors and 
nurses. He cried continuously after ‘the 
operation due to intense pain. A few days 
later, he looked extremely cheerful and did 
not like to talk about his amputated leg. If 
the nurses or doctors referred to it, he 
brushed the topic aside and seemed to get 
engrossed in picture books, toys etc. The 
medical social worker came across the patient, 
in the course of her rounds in the ward. 
The doctors and nurses pointed him out as 
the most happy boy in the ward. The social 
worker sensed something wrong. She started 
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talking to Habib and gradually came to the 
subject of his leg amputation. As usual, he 
tried to brush this subject aside and asked 
the worker to play games with him. She 
started playing with him but tried to direct 
his attention to his leg. Finally, he burst 
into tears and said that nobody in the 
hospital bothered about his leg, and that he 
himself found the situation too hard to face. 
Naturally he resorted to the unconscious 
device of repressing those thoughts. As he 
was unable to. deal with it, his cheerfulness 
was only a mechanism to escape from the 
reality of the situation. The social worker 
helped him to face it. She stood by him 
in the period of his emotional struggle and 
explained to him that it was natural to feel 
bad and to weep because he was depressed. 
She did not try to stop him from weeping. 
After he had given vent to his feelings, the 
social worker discussed with him the 
possibility of having an artificial leg, with 
which he could walk. Gradually Habib was 
able to face the problem and talk more and 
more freely about the artificial limb and 
how to use it, Habib did not look now 
unnaturally cheerful. There was now no 
need for him to ‘put up front’. If Habib’s 
feelings had not been dealt with by the 
social worker, he would have broken down 
sooner or later or developed some behaviour 
problems. He could not have gone on avoid- 
ing the issue eternally. That it was telling 
on his mind was evident from the fact that 
he appeared to be extra-cheerful, not his 
normal self. It was the social worker, who, 
because of her special training, detected the 
meaning of his abnormal cheerfulness and 
helped him to grapple with the problem and 
arrive at a solution satisfactory to himself. 


Human Emotions.—The above three cases, 
picked up at random from the social service 
department of a hospital, do indicate clearly 
how the social case worker has to deal with 
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human emotions. Social case work implies 
working with individuals, respecting their 
personalities, helping them to make their 
own plans, interpreting the community to 
them, so that they can make better human 
adjustments, and treating persons in accor- 
dance with their needs. 


In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that some time back there was a tendency 
to divide problems and treatment into two 
types, concerned primarily with either envi- 
ronmental adjustments or emotional needs. 
Social workers used to feel that the second 
type of problems demanded greater skill on 
the part of the case worker. But it was realised 
later on that this distinction was absurd, 
for in any good piece of case work an under- 
standing of the client’s feelings is absolutely 
necessary. “Whether the problem seems to 
center in the environmental or emotional 
area, the need cannot be understood or the 
appropriate method of treatment selected 
unless the significance of the client’s attitudes 
is recognised and the worker-client relation- 
ship is consciously used as a part of this 
process. Environmental adjustments often 
are the best way of effecting attitude changes, 
while, on the other hand, many clients 
cannot do anything about their environment 
unless they have been helped to some change 
of feeling about it. Thus these approaches 
are seen to be a part of every case, inter- 
mingling in various ways according to the 
particular configuration of needs and 
resources.” 

A Type of Psychotherapy.—After having 


seen how the social case workers have to deal 
with human emotions, feelings and attitudes, 


we can certainly call social case work a 
type of psychotherapy. As stated by Dr. Judd 
Marmor?, both the psychiatrist and the case 
worker practise psychotherapy. The forms 
may be different. There is a significant area 
of overlapping in the techniques of case 
work and psychotherapy; e.g., both the 
psychiatrist and the case worker may deal 
with acute anxiety through the expression of 
sympathetic understanding of the client in 
relation to his environment. Sometimes a 
psychiatrist has to do this either as a method 
of choice in relation to the particular problem 
that is coming up or when deeper sources 
of the anxiety remain unrecognised. 


In both disciplines, ‘transference’ is given 
due recognition. The “case worker recog- 
nising transference impulses, moves to replace 
them with feelings related to the current 
situation, while the therapist attempts to 
provide some relieving and working through 
of these impulses.”* It may be said that the 
case worker “works within the transference 
and the therapist with the transference.””* 


In recent years, it has become very 
important to clarify our thinking regarding 
social case work and psychotherapy as 
practised by a psychiatrist because there is 
more and more need for team work relation- 
ship between the psychiatrist and the social 
case worker. Unless both are clear about 
their roles, there will be unnecessary dupli- 
cation, rivalry, hostility, undue superiority 
feeling on the part of the social case worker 
or the psychiatrist which will be detrimental 
to the treatment of clients in the long run. 


Though social case work is a form of 
psychotherapy inasmuch as it deals with 





1Harriett M. Bartlett: Some Aspects of Social Casework in a Medical Setting—Committee 
on Functions, American Association of Medical Social Workers, Chicago, Illinois. 1940., page 8. 


2Indications for Psychiatric Therapy or social case work—Journal of Social Case Work 


(Feb. 1955), Page 61. 
8Jules V. Coleman: ‘Disti 


tinguishin, 
Casework. (June, 1949), Page 246. 
*Ibid. 
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the treatment of the mind (handling people’s 
feeling and emotions), it differs from the 
psychotherapy practised by the psychiatrist. 
Therefore, there is a great need for clarifying 
our thinking regarding areas of psychiatrist’s 
psychotherapy and social worker’s social case 
work therapy which is also a type of 
psychotherapy. 


The case worker should help a person 
with some social problem and the disturbed 
feelings surrounding it. A psychiatrist should 
take up cases of mental and emotional 
disturbance per se. Social case worker's 
therapy is directed toward helping the 
individual accept the situation, modifying the 
external factors (by changing the attitudes 
of relatives or neighbours, etc.), in so far 
as this is possible. It differs from the psy- 
chiatrist’s treatment in that the social worker 
rarely attempts to change the structure of 
the personality. He helps the individual to 
live with his personality. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that there is a wrong feeling in the minds 
of people that case work is superficial while 
psychotherapy (of the psychiatrist) is deep. 
Actually both can be superficial and both 
deep. That depends on the nature of the 
problem and the competence of the practi- 
tioners in their respective fields. In a number 
of cases in our country, the psychiatrist does 
not alter the structure of the personality. 
That may be due to shortage of time, per- 
sonality of the client and various other factors. 
He does superficial psychotherapy to the 
extent that he helps the client to adjust better 
to his circumstances. So students of social 
case work should not be under the wrong 
impression that whenever a psychiatrist sees 
the client he does deep psychotherapy. Tech- 
niques such as free association, emotional 
abstraction, dream interpretations may be 


essential to psychoanalysis itself, but are not 
essential to a psychoanalytically oriented 
psychotherapy. In superficial psychotherapy 
much less of these is made use of. One needs 
to remember that both “modern case work 
and psychoanalytically oriented brief psycho- 
therapy represent a fusion of the social and 
interpersonal insights of case work with the 
intrapsychic insights of psychoanalysis. The 
modern psychiatrist working in a mental 
health clinic today cannot and does not 
ignore environment and interpersonal factors 
in his patient’s problems just as the modern 
case worker cannot and does not ignore 
intrapsychic factors”.® 


There is a great need for team work spirit 
amongst members of different professions and 
it is necessary, therefore, that each profession 
tries to understand the contribution made by 
the other and respects the other. In the 
field of social work, social case work practi- 
tioner has a lot of contribution to make. 
Social case workers can make a valuable 
contribution if they concentrate more on 
social factors that create and affect our 
emotions and attitudes, instead of trying to 
be pseudo-psychiatrists or psychoanalysts. 
Instead of running after psychic experiences 
which may be left to other members of the 
team, like psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, 
and instead of trying to do psychotherapy of 
their type, social case workers with due 
recognition of psychological factors need to 
look into social factors intensively. They 
should study the client as a person in his 
social content, find out what social factors 
(including cultural and religious factors) 
hamper his happiness, what he and his 
community can do about these matters and 
how case workers can help him. If we accept 
the fact that what a person is today is the 
result of all his yesterdays, then it logically 





5Judd Marmor. ‘Indications for Psychiatric 
Social Case Work (Feb. 1955), P. 61. 
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follows that today’s experience of social living 
will be a part of his psychic experience of 
tomorrow. Since social case workers can have 
first hand or direct information of the social 
situations, they can be well equipped for 
their unique method of psychotherapy (case 
work therapy) through deeper understanding 


of social factors as they affect the personality 
and they can also utilise their knowledge 
of social situations in the social readjustment 
of their clients. Their therapy needs to be 
more and more in the line of ‘socio-psychic’ 
therapy and not the psychotherapy of a 
psychiatrist. 
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Absenteeism is due to various personal and impersonal factors. Recent studies have 
shown that, besides the environmental and factory conditions, there are certain conditions 
inherent in the worker which make him absent himself from work. Prof. Sinha analyses some 
of these personal factors in the following article. 


Prof. Sinha is on the Faculty of the Institute of Psychological Research and Service, 


Patna University. 


Absenteeism is an omnipresent phenomenon 
and affects almost every type of organised 
set-up, a Government Office, educational 
institution, a commercial house and a factory. 
It, however, assumes the nature of a serious 
problem only in an industrial establishment. 
Organisation and work depend upon co- 
operation between various factors involved 
and the team spirit of the workers. Absence 
of a worker or a foreman leads to dislocation 
of work at various levels, which has its reper- 
cussion uu many other workers and sections 
in the factory. As the work cannot be stop- 
ped, untrained hands have often to be put 
for trained absentees which leads to waste of 
time and money and creates many problems 
for the management. We are all familiar 
with the problem of the, ‘badli’, i.e., one 
employed in the place of the absent worker. 
Thus, absenteeism in an industry is an in- 
dicator of lowered efficiency, and often re- 
flects an attitude of dissatisfaction, unrest, 
lack of interest in the job, or real or imagined 
grievances, It is regarded by many industrial 
psychologists as an index of job satisfaction. 
Tiffin (1948) thinks of using “absenteeism” 
as an useful criterion which will help in the 
measurement of how much satisfactory an 
employee is on his job. 


No Uniform  Definition—The word 


“absenteeism” lacks a uniform definition and 
is generally understood in different ways by 


different persons. Therefore, as it is pointed 
out in the Labour Investigation Committee 
Report (1946), the figures available are not 
always comparable. It is commonly under- 
stood as an employee or a group of employees 
remaining absent from work, — either 
continually for long or repeatedly for short 
periods. Ordinarily, it means leaving one’s 
work place without permission. According to 
the U.S.A. Department of Labour, it “is the 
absence of a worker during a full shift that 
he is scheduled to work.” J. D. Hackett 
(1929) regards it as “a temporary cessation 
of work for not less than one whole working 
day, on the initiative of the worker, when his 
presence is expected.” P. S. Florence (1950) 
calls it “as absence...... a failure to attend”, 
while for Ankalikar it is “unauthorised 
absence of the worker from his job”. These 
definitions are obviously vague and too wide. 
In the industrial field, it has a more restricted 
connotation. “It is the total number of 
workers absent expressed as a percentage of 
the total number of workers employed” ; or, in 
the more technical jargon, it is “a ratio of the 
number of production man-days or shifts lost 
to the total number of production man-days 
or shifts scheduled to work” (Oakley, 1945). 
The definition of absenteeism as stated in a 
recent circular of the Labour Department, 
Government of India, issued to the provincial 
Governments, seems comprehensive and pre- 
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cise. “The absenteeism rate is defined as the, 

total man-shifts lost because of absence as a> 
percentage of the total man-shifts scheduled., 
For calculating the rate of absenteeism, we \ 
require the number of persons scheduled to 

work and the number actually present. A 

worker who reports for any part of a shift is 

to be considered as present. An employee is to 

be considered scheduled to work, when the 

employee has work available and _ the 

employee is aware of it, and when the 

employer has no reason to expect, well in 

advance, that the employee will not be 

available for work at the specified time.” 

Regularly scheduled vacations, ordered lay- 

offs, strikes and absence after dismissal have 

to be excluded from the calculation of 

absenteeism. 


In the present study, a complete record 
of all absences from work of at least half-a- 
day’s duration was abstracted from the 
factory’s attendance register. It includes 
absence from all causes including sickness, | 
but does not include holidays and other / 
leave admissible by the factory. 


The problem of absenteeism was little 
known before the world war. With the 
employment of many unsuitable and unwilling 
people in war industries due to national 
exigencies, the trouble of staying off from 
work became formidable. Winifred Raphael 
(1942) surveying war-time attendance found 
that the total time lost due to absentecism 
was 9% even before the occurrence of air 
raids. More time was lost in night shifts and 
women showed a higher record than men, 
and married women had still higher 


percentage. V. S. Gosden (1942) noted a 
similar phenomenon in a munition factory, 
and regarded sickness as the most outstanding 
cause. Age was not found as a causative 
factor but he noted that older people will 
absent more because of illness and the younger 
ones are less stable. A later investigation, 
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however, pointed to the instability of younger 
employees. F. A. Wells (1943) covering a 
wide variety of cutlery establishments during 
1939-41 and taking into cognizance absence 
from half-a-day or more as also unpunctua- 
lity, found that absenteeism was much more 
prevalent among women; and that while 
higher age did not appear to affect absen- 
teeism significantly, a low level of overtime 
coincided with a high level of absenteeism. It 
was also noted that women and younger 
people were bad time-keepers. S. Wyatt 
(1944) comparing the absence record of 
women workers in two factories found that 
married workers had an absence of 45.2 
and 28.1 per cent as compared with 38.9 
and 19.3 per cent of unmarried women. 
Wyatt, making another survey of sickness 
absence of some 20,000 women, employed 
in five munition factories during the 
last six months of 1942, found that more 
frequent causes of long absence were diseases 
of the respiratory and digestive processes and 
21.2 per cent were due to causes diagnosed 
as.“nervous”, “fatigue”, or “general debility”. 
Scheduet’s study made an analysis of absence 
with reference to the individual and collective 
effects of age, sex and length of service. 
Among other things, it was noted that women 
had three times the total and twice the 
sickness absenteeism of men. There was a 
slight tendency for the older employees to 
be absent more often. , 


Importance of Personal Factors.—The few 
studies reviewed indicate the importance of 
personal factors. In recent years, industrial 
psychologists engaged in studies of absentee- 
ism due to sickness have found that 
personal and _ psychological factors of 
personality, individual maladjustment, job 
satisfaction, etc., are of vital importance. As 
Wyatt had pointed out, 21.2 per cent of all 
absence due to sickness of women was due to 
causes certified as “nervous” or “fatigue” 
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Jackson and Joseph (1944) noted that “the 
worker with a high absence rate is usually 
maladjusted”, and that a small percentage 
of the employees accounted for a large share 
of the total time lost. Henry Beaumant 
(1946) also concluded that “the factors res- 
ponsible for absenteeism apparently are 
based on characteristics of personality and 
attitude which are in no way related to in- 
dustrial skill or efficiency”. He adds that 
“whatever the apparent cause of absenteeism 
may be in each specific case, it presents 
evidence of lack of occupational adjustment.” 

Russel Fraser’s (1947) famous study of 
over 8000 male and female workers indicated 
that 10 per cent (9.1 of the men and 13.0 
per cent of the women) had suffered from 
definite and disabling neurotic illness, and a 
further 20 per cent (19.2 of the men and 
23.0 per cent of the women) from minor 
forms of neurosis during the course of six 
months. “Neurotic illness caused between a 
quarter and a third of all absence from work 
due to illness. Neurosis was responsible for 
the loss of 1.09 per cent of man’s possible 
working days and 2.40 per cent of women’s— 
a loss equivalent to an annual absence of 
three working days by every man studied and 
of six days by every women.” He says, “Clear- 
ly neurotic illness was an important cause of 
industrial disability among these workers.” 
Some of the important findings were that 
absence from work was more frequent than 
average among the married women with full 
or partial home duties, those with considerable 
abnormal responsibilities, those working over 
75 hours per week, those usually receiving 
low wages, those on very light and sedentary 
work. Absence from work was less frequent 
than average among those who liked their 
work. Lastly, neurosis itself frequently mas- 
queraded under other names. 

Bashford (1940) reported that about 10 
per cent of the sickness absence among post 
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office workers was certified as due to nervous 
causes. Gafafer (1943) stated that 4 per cent 
of the absence due to sickness, of a large 
group of American industrial workers was 
certified due to nervous diseases or neures- 
thenia. 


In India, the Report of the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee, Government of India, has 
given figures of absenteeism in various 
industries and have discussed some of the 
causes. V. L. Rao (1950) found that the 
rate of absenteeism is higher in our country 
than in other western countries, and that the 
rate was higher in the Northern than in 
Southern India. S. A. S. Murthy (1953) 
analysing absence record for three years found 
that the age group 18-34 years had the 
highest record of absence. Workers longer on 
the job tended to be more regular as they 
became more adjusted to the job environ- 
ment and identified themselves with the job, 
which was lacking in people with short ser- 
vice tenure. While widows showed greater 
absence, there was no marked difference due 
to marriage. Workers from other states had 
more absence than those belonging to the 
province in which the factory was located. 
Persons staying farther from the factory had 
more absences than those living near it. 
Workers whose family was more susceptible 
to illness were more absent than other 
workers. Lastly, those who were more religious 
had a higher rate of absence. P. M. Rao 
(1954) studying absenteeism in a printing 
press found that it had a positive relation 
with the length of service, and that it 
increased with the distance of residence. An 
inverse relation between age and absenteeism 
was found. It also rose with pay grade. 
Married workers were significantly more 
absent than the unmarried ones. Job satis- 
faction influenced it considerably. And lastly, 
religious festivals and social obligations like 
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attending marriage function, etc., were 
factors influencing it. 

Studies reviewed earlier indicate the 
importance of personal factors in industrial 
absenteeism, and have shown its relationship 
to neuroticism, and factors like age, tenure 
of service, pay, residence, marital status and 
the like. The present study was also designed 
to study the same factors in a lantern factory 
in a small town in western Bihar with a popu- 
lation of about 10,000 people. The factory 
employs only about 300 workers and works 
in two shifts of 44 hours in the morning and 
3} in the afternoon. Workers’ absence record 
for one year between Ist January to 3lst 
December 1954 was analysed. In all 150 
workers were studied: 25 were such that they 
were absent for four days or less during the 
course of the year (Group A), 100 had the 
absence record of 5 to 15 days (Group B), 
and 25 were absent for 16 days or more. 
(Group C). These were designated as Low- 
Absentee, Moderate-Absentee and High- 
Absentee groups respectively. 


Information concerning age, tenure, nature 
of job, nature of skill, education, residence, 
pay, marital status were recorded verbally 
on a personal data form. 

A questionnaire in Hindi consisting of 32 
items relating to neurosis was also adminis- 
tered individually for an assessment of 
neuroticism. Due to lack of education, the 
inventory had often to be given verbally and 
answers were checked by the investigator. 

Questions were framed on common 
symptoms of neuroticism like neuresthania, 
psycho-somatic troubles, anxiety, obsession, 
hysteria, phobias, depression, inhibition, sex 
disorder, border line symptoms and the like. 
Eighty questions were framed, Many of these 
were similar to items from Mandsley Medical 
Questionnaire, the M.M.P.I., and the inven- 
tory used at the Institute of Psychological 
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Research and Service, Patna, Thirty-two 
items were selected as related to the above 
symptoms by a panel of ten judges who were 
senior students or members of staff of the 
Psychology Department. Workers were to 
indicate the frequency of occurrence of each 
symptom on a five-point scale ranging from 
very often, often, sometimes, rarely and never. 
Depending on the answer, a numerical score 
of 1 to 5 was allotted, a high score indicating 
greater neuroticism. 


Item analysis of the questionnaire was done 
by dichotomizing the answers: ‘rarely’ and 
‘never’ being taken as ‘No’ and the other 
three as ‘Yes’. Using the point—biserial 
method of correlation, the relationship of 
item—response to total test score was found. 
In all but five instances, the correlation was 
never below 0.25. In most instances, the 
values were well above 0.40, indicating subs- 
tantial relationship. 


An alternate or parallel form of the 
questionnaire was prepared and was admi- 
nistered about half an hour after the first 
form. The scores highly correlated, correla- 
tion being 0.79 by the Spearman-Brown 
formula, with standard error of 4.95. Hence 
the test was a reliable one. 


It was not possible to assess the validity 
of the test statistically. It was, however, 
expected to be good because majority of the 
items were common with well-known per- 
sonality inventories like the M.M.P.I., and 
the Mandsley Medical Inventory. 


RESULT: (1) Absence and Neuroti- 
cism.—The 150 workers studied were respon- 
sible for 1540 days of absence, average being 
10.35 days absence per worker in the year 
with standard deviation of 6.86. The whole 
group was divided into three sub-groups on 
the basis of absence record. The Low- 
Absentee Group (A) had an absence of 4 
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or less days in the year, the Moderate— 
Absentee Group (B) had an absence of 4 
to 15 days, and the High—Absentee Group 
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(C) had an absence of 16 or more days 
during the year. Table 1 shows the distri- 
bution of absence in various groups. 














TABLE 1 
Days absent Average for 
Group N during the worker in Percentage 8.D. 
year days 
Low (A) 26 61 2-04 0-689 1-33 
Moderate (B) 100 842 8-42 2-89 3-35 
High (C) 25 647 25-88 8.62% 12-70 














Thus, the workers in Group A had a 
good record of attendance, while those in B 
were still within the range of normal absence 
referred to in a report of the Industrial 
Health Research Board: “In peace time, it 
was usually reckoned that absence due to all 
causes should not exceed 5 per cent of the 
possible hours of work per annum. In war 
time, however, this record (which means an 
average of about a day to day-and-a-half’s 
absence per person each month cannot be 
maintained, and has been estimated that six 
to eight per cent for man and ten to fifteen 
per cent for women may not be too high.” 

The workers in group C with an average 
absence of 25.88 days or 8.62% in the year 
is above the normal record referred to above, 
and can be regarded as the High-Absentee 
Group. 


The three groups differed significantly in 


their record of absence. As Table 2 shows, 
critical ratios are significant in all the cases. 








TABLE 2 
Groups | Difference | 8.E. diff. C.R. 
A&C 23-84 2-613 9-122 
B&C 17-46 2-621 6-661 
A&B 6-12 0-429 14-2 











Table 3 gives the scores on the Neurotic 
Inventory and the absence record for each 
group. It is evident that the group which 
scored low on the inventory had a lower 
record of absence, and the group scoring 
highest was responsible for maximum number 
of days’ absence. Using the point-biserial 
method, the correlation was 0.63 which was 
significant at 1 per cent level. This indicated 
a fairly high degree of relationship between 
absenteeism and neuroticism. 











TABLE 3 
Scores on Inventory and Absence Record: 
Scores on Inventcry 
Groups 8.D. Absence record| Correlation 

Mean Mode 
Low 60-8 55-7 8-10 2-04 
Moderate 62-2 50-5 7-25 8-42 rbs. = 0-63 
High 95-8 100-5 9-00 25-88 

















It may be observed that while the 
difference on the scores on the inventory was 


not significant with regard to the Low and 
the Moderate Groups, it was highly significant 
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with regard to the High Absentee Group 
and the Low and Moderate Absentee 
Groups (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
Difference in scores on the Inventory. 
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(2) Other Personal Factors in Absentee- 
ism.—The data were further analysed on the 
basis of age, education, tenure of service, 
scale of pay, marital status, skill, and place 
of residence. Absenteeism was related to some 
of these factors. The detailed results are 
given below. 


(i) Age and Absence—Subjects were 
classified into three groups on the basis of 
age: 20-29 years, 30-39 years, and 40-50 
years, and its relationship to absence was 
studied by using the contingency of coeffi- 
cient method. . 


(ii) Education and Absence.—Subjects 
were divided on the basis of education, and 
its relationship to absence was studied. 











TABLE 6 
Education and Absence 
Education A Gr. B Ge. C Gr. Total 
Educated 2 i 1 7 
Uneducated | 23 95 24 143 
Total 25 100 25 150 

















As is evident from table 6, bulk of the 
subjects belonged to the uneducated group, 
and there was little association between the 
educational level of the workers and their 
rate of absence. 

(iii) Length of service and Absence.— 
Relationship between length of service and 
absence showed that, on the whole, workers 
who had put in fewer years of service had 
a higher record of absence. The association 
between the two was small but positive 
(C=.22 which was significant at .05 level). 
Table 7 gives the relevant figures. 









































TABLE 5 TABLE 7 
Age and Absence Length of service and Absence : 

Age GrA | GB] Gr.co]| N Length of | aar.| BGr.| CGr. | Total 
20-29 1 28 53 1-3 years 13 76 21 110 
30-39 17 49 1 67 More than 3 x 
40-50 7 23 0 30 years 12 24 4 40 
Total 25 | 100 25 | 150 ‘Total 25 | 100 25 «| «(150 

COC = 0-484 C = -22 


As is evident there is considerable associa- 
tion between age and absence (C= .484 
which is significant). There is on the whole 
a gradual decrease in number of days absent 
as we proceed from younger to older age 
groups, That is, the younger workers tend 
to be absent more frequently than older ones. 


Thus, length of service seems to be a 
factor governing absenteeism. This may be 
due to the fact that workers with longer 
service get adjusted better with the job, and 
have greater satisfaction with work. 

(iv) Pay and Absence—Subjects were 
classified according to their salary scales. 
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Table 8 shows that workers with higher 
earnings were more regular. This tendency 
was found in all the three absentee groups. 
Moreover, the relationship between pay 
and absence was small but positive (C=.24 
which is significant). 
TABLE 8 
Pay and Absence 


























Pay AGr. | BGr. | CGr. | Total 
pesos | i | m2 | a | am 
Total 25 | 100 25 150 

C =m -24 


The high record of absence in the low 
paid workers may be due to the fact that they 
may be on the look out for other avenues 
of income to make up for the deficit which 
naturally would interfere with their work. 

(v) Marital status and Absence.—Table 9 
shows that the relationship between marriage 
and absence is not significant (C=.07). 


TABLE 9 
Marital status and Absence 























Maus | 4Gr. | BGr. | CGr. | Total 

Unmarried 1 3 0 | 4 

Married 24 97 25 | 146 

Total °'| 25 | 100 25 | 150 
C = -07 


It may, however, be observed that the 
bulk of the subjects studied were married, 
and that the 25 workers in the high absentee 
group had a record absence of 647 days. 
That is, their average was 25.8 per worker. 
In fact, many studies in this field have 
referred to the higher incidence of absence 
in married workers due to domestic duties. 
This is especially true of women workers. 


On the basis of the present result, however, 
no such conclusion is warranted. It is to be 
borne in mind that all the workers studied 
were male, and in the area where the study 
was conducted, men do not share very much 
in the domestic responsibilities which is left 
largely to the womenfolk. As such, marital 
status was not found to be a determinant of 
absence. 


(vi) Nature of Skill and Absence.— 
Subjects were graded according to the usual 
categories of skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled. No consistent pattern of relationship 
between skill and absenteeism could be 
observed. It may be noted that in the High- 
Absentee group, the skilled workers had an 
unusually high record of absence, viz., 45.7 
days per worker, whereas the unskilled had 
only 22.1 days per worker. On the other 
hand, in the Moderate-Absentee Group, the 
skilled workers had the lowest absence (5.4 
days per individual) while the unskilled had 
the highest absence (11.3 days per worker). 


(vii) Place of Residence and Absence.— 
Some of the workers studied lived in the 
town where the factory was situated, while 
others came from the villages a mile or more 
away from the factory. Therefore, a classi- 
fication of subjects was made on the basis 
of residence in the town itself or in the village. 
As is evident from Table 10, area of residence 
is a factor governing absence. The relation- 
ship between the two is positive and signi- 
ficant (C=.43). 

TABLE 10 
Residence and Absence 





Residence A Gr. B Gr. C Gr. Total 








Town 20 56 0 76 
Village 5 44 25 14 
Total 25 100 25 150 
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Workers coming from the villages had a 


higher record of absence than those from the 
town itself. This finding, on the whole, 
agrees with those of other investigators in the 
field who have noted a significant relation- 
ship between absence and distance from the 
factory. 


Conclusion—The present study demons- 


trates the relationship of absenteeism with 


findings of Russell Fraser, Bashford, Beau- 
mont, Jackson and Joseph, and lends support 
to the contention of Wyatt and others who 
found “nervousness”, “fatigue”, or “general 
debility” as a significant cause of absenteeism. 
The study also brings out the importance of 
age, tenure, pay, and residence as determining 
factors. It stresses, in general, the importance 
of various personal factors in industrial 





neuroticism, and agrees generally with the absenteeism. 
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Foot Note: 


The author is greatly indebted to Shri Udai Pratap Singh, Research Assistant 
at the Institute of Psychological Research & Service, Patna University, for the 
present study. The data on which the study is based was collected by him 
and he largely participated in their analysis. 
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The Rural Welfare Board of Sir Dorabji Tata Trust organises 
in rural areas. In the following article, Mr. Godbole describes 


undertaken by the Board. 


welfare programmes 
the rural welfare programmes 


Mr. Godbole is Secretary, Rural Welfare Board, Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, Bombay. 


The following paragraphs will indicate 
both the background and the scope of work 
undertaken by the Rural Welfare Board, 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust. 


As a philanthropic Trust, Sir Dorabji 
Tata Trust has, right from its inception, given 
help to the cause of education and medical 
relief in rural areas, by making donations to 
those rural institutions which showed an 
element of self-help in their work. It was, 
however, found: that such help, being 
necessarily sporadic in nature, was not likely 
to make a significant contribution to rural 
regeneration. With a view to undertaking a 
comprehensive scheme of work in rural 
welfare and development, the Trust made a 
number of surveys of possible areas for such 
work, To determine the ultimate choice, the 
following criteria were laid down: (1) fair 
proximity of the area to the headquarters 
of the Trust, viz., Bombay—this was essential 
for ensuring effective supervision of the work; 
(2) the urgency of the need of the area for 
outside help—although an area with fairly 
sufficient natural resources was capable of 
speedy development, it was felt that, given 
even a modicum of local initiative, the deve- 
lopment of such an area could well be left 
to local effort; (3) presence of a local insti- 
tution working in the educational or any 


other social field, which could cooperate with 
the Trust in its scheme of work. This again 
was desirable as urban organisations are even 
te day looked upon with a little suspicion by 
the villagers. 


The application of all the above criteria 
led the Trust to choosing a group of nine 
villages (listed below; total population 5,000) 
in the Man Taluka of the North Satara 
District. That the area urgently needed help 
was clear from the fact that the per capita 
income was well below the average for India. 
Literacy figures amounted only to 10 per 
cent in the case of males and just about one 
per cent in the case of females. Although 
the population, more or less solely, depended 
on agriculture, yields were extremely low 
owing to scanty rainfall and impoverishment 
of the soil owing to erosion which was taking 
place over a long period of time. But despite 
these hard conditions, some indication of 
community organisation was in evidence and 
in the villages of Devapur, Hingni and Palas- 
vade which lie on the border of an irrigation 
tank at Mbhasvad, cooperatives, mainly, 
tenant-farming, were in existence for the 
off-seasonal cultivation of the tank bed. Rayat 
Shikshan Sanstha, an educational institution 
founded by Shri Bhaurao Patil, a noted 
worker in rural education in Maharashtra, 





iList of villages: Devapur, Gangoti, Hingni, Jambhulni, Palasvade, Panwan, Pulkoti, 


Shirtav and Valai. 
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had with great courage (though doing so 
involved the Sanstha in considerable expense 
as primary schools, even with Government 
grants, are never in a position to pay their 
way) started primary schools (including one 
boarding school) in some of the villages. 
Finally, the fact that some of the labour 
employed in Svadeshi Mills Company 
Limited (a textile organisation under the 
management of Tatas) come from these 
villages was a consideration that weighed 
with the Trustees in choosing those villages. 


After the area of work was chosen, a 
number of surveys were made and a compre- 
hensive plan of work extending over a period 
of ten years was drawn up. In view of the 
economic conditions in the villages and the 
fact that it was necessary, not only to 
ameliorate the economy of the villages but 
also to build up local organisations which 
would ultimately make themselves responsible 
for the sustenance of work sponsored by the 
Trust, a fairly long period of time was 
deemed necessary. It was, however, realised 
that to facilitate evaluation and introduction 
of changes, wherever necessary, it was advi- 
sable to draw up the programme in phases 
of a shorter duration, say, three years. A 
differentiation in the matter of the extent 
of help in those items of work which bore 
a humanitarian aspect and those that were 
exclusively designed for economic benefit was 
also indicated particularly because of the 
philanthropic nature of the Trust, and it was 
generally agreed that, while substantial aid 
in the form of donations (either in cash or 
kind) should be made available for purposes 
like supply of drinking water, education, 
medical relief, recreation, etc., help from the 
Trust for economic betterment should nor- 
mally be in the form of interest-free 
returnable deposits. 


The following paragraphs will give an idea 
of work in progress: — 

Soil Conservation—To arrest further 
erosion of soil, a comprehensive programme 
of contour bunding has been undertaken in 
cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture, Government of Bombay. The 
Board, has, for this purpose, agreed to place 
with the Government five annual deposits 
of Rs. 50,000/- each and in the year 1955, 
about 1200 acres of cultivable land were 
bunded at an average cost of about Rs, 25/- 
per acre. Work on bunding requires only 
unskilled labour which was provided by the 
local people and this has resulted in injecting 
last year a sum of about Rs. 30,000/- into 
the local economy. At the present rates, it 
will be possible to bund about 8,000 more 
acres of land during the next four years, and 
on the assumption that bunding improves 
agricultural yields per acre by .04 ton of 
grain, the extra food production when the 
entire programme is completed, should 
amount to at least 350 tons per annum. On 
a conservative basis, the price of grain (Jowar 
and Bajra) can be computed at Rs. 220/- per 
ton and the money value of the extra yield 
should, therefore, amount to Rs. 77,000/-. 
Out of this amount, interest and repayment 
charges will amount to Rs. 30,000/- per 
annum and the net additional income should, 
therefore, be in the neighbourhood of: 
Rs. 45,000/-. Efforts are also being made to 
step up production through use of manures 
and standard seeds. On the outside periphery 
of the bunds, the villagers are being encou- 
raged by free supply of seeds and suckers, to 
grow suitable grasses or agave fibre. 

Cooperation.—Out of the four coopera- 
tives functioning in the villages, three 
societies are tenant farming cooperatives and 
the fourth is a multi-purpose one through 
which short-term credit for agricultural 
operations is made available to the members. 
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That society also makes available cloth and 
standard seeds to its members and obtains 
financial help for these activities from the 
Rural Welfare Board, in the form of deposits 
without interest. Preliminary work has pro- 
gressed well for starting two more multi- 
purpose cooperatives and a cooperative for 
stock breeding. 

Subsidiary Agricultural Activities—The 
Man taluka of the North Satara District 
is well-known for its draught cattle of Khillar 
breed and for up-grading the local stock, the 
Board has decided to subsidize, on conditions 
stipulating satisfactory maintenance and the 
number of services to be given every year, 
those villagers who agree to maintain stud 
bulls. Owing to a great demand for pure- 
bred Khillar bulls, it has upto now been 
possible to secure two good animals only but, 
by 1957, it is hoped to get two more animals 
and with the proposed cooperative stock 
breeding, it is expected that fair work will, 
by that date, have been undertaken in the 
improvement of cattle both by means of 


selective breeding and up-grading. 


Work on up-grading of sheep has also been 
undertaken by supply of 30 rams to selected 
flocks, in exchange with locally bred rams. 
In this case, the difference in price between 
the pedigree rams and the local rams is being 
borne by the Board. The breed introduced 
(viz., pure Deccani strain with traces of 
Merino blood) is essentially a dual-purpose 
(meat and wool) one. People of Hingni and 
Jambhulni are also being encouraged to start 
pedigree sheep breeding as a cooperative 
venture. 


Poultry farming is a traditional family 
occupation in the villages and even today 
about 400 dozen eggs and a few fowls are 
marketed every week. But, at present, country 
breeds are alone kept and better-laying birds 
like White Leg Horns and better table birds 


like Rhode Islander Red are being intro- 
duced for improvement in egg production 
and in the quality of fowls. Here also methods 
both of up-grading and pedigree breeding 
are followed; the former by supply of 
pedigree cockerels in exchange for local 
cockerels and the latter by supply of pedigree 
hatching eggs at a concessional price and 
supply of pedigree chicks hatched from an 
incubator maintained by the Board. Accesso- 
ries like chicken coops, poultry houses, etc., 
are supplied at concessional rates. In 
addition, a young lad from Devapur was sent 
on a stipend from the Board for training on 
a three-month course at Kirkee run by the 
Government of Bombay. It is proposed to 
send for training one or two people from 
each village to the future courses. The Board 
hopes that, by 1959, its work will result in 
stepping up the egg production to 1,000 
dozen eggs a week. 


To encourage vegetable growing, horticul- 
ture and tree planting, seeds, saplings and 
fruit grafts are made available gratis to 
villagers every monsoon. To stimulate tree 
planting activity, it is proposed to offer prizes 
to those villages which show the best results. 


Village Crafts—It is clear that, in order 
to provide opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment, a revival of village crafts is necessary. 
In the villages where the Board’s work is in 
progress, fibre processing, rope making and 
wool-spinning are the traditional village 
crafts and to put those crafts on a basis which 
would be remunerative, thus attracting to 
them more workers, the Board has taken the 
following steps. To increase the supply of 
raw materials, it has provided 1000 agave 
suckers to villagers for planting on the con- 
tour bunds and it will this monsoon, provide 
further 10,000 agave suckers. The steps taken 
for increasing the production of wool have 
already been mentioned above. For instruc- 
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tion in the improved techniques of fibre 
and wool-spinning, the services of an expert 
from the All India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board were obtained and he went 
round the villages holding classes in spinning. 
Apart from stipends which were paid to 
trainees, the Board also provided funds for 
purchase of those improved implements 
which found favour with the local artisans. 
To put both the training and production on 
a systematic basis, the Board now proposes 
to start a training-cum-production centre in 
one of the villages, and in this work it is 
likely that the Board may get some further 
help from the Khadi Board both in the matter 
of finance and technical guidance. 


As an experimental measure, a sewing 
class has been started for women at Devapur 
and in the light of urgency for welfare work 
among women, even the cloth required for 
the class is supplied at a nominal price, it 
being the practice to allow the members of 
the class to take for their own use the gar- 
ments they have sewn by way of practice. The 
Board hopes to establish such classes in all 
villages if possible and once this is done, to 
expand their activities in a coordinated man- 
ner, so as to include many of the subjects 
that come under home science. Meanwhile, 
in the sewing class itself, efforts are being 
made to introduce the women to the alphabet 
and suitable reading material for the new 
literates is being provided. 

Drinking Water Supply.—Pure drinking 
water supply all the year round is a problem 
for most of the villages, and in the case of 
Pulkoti, Gangoti and Panwan, the Board has 
helped to solve the problem by digging wells. 
A well has also been dug at Hingni and assis- 
tance is being now offered to people of Shir- 
tav, Devapur and Valai for drinking water 
wells. In this work, the Board expects only 
a token of self-help fram the people and this 


may take the form of providing voluntary 


a 


labour for digging till a depth of 10 feet 
is reached or free haulage of the building 
stone from the quarry to the site. Throughout 
the year the villages get fairly powerful winds 
and to harness those a wind-mill has been 
put up on the well at Pulkoti. The water 
drawn by the mill is fed to a reservoir from 
which faucets are provided for supplying 
water. It has been also decided to instal a 
wind-mill on the well at Panwan. The Board 
expects to provide wells at all the villages 
within the next two years. To get an accurate 
idea of the wind resources of the area, the 
Board has purchased an anemometer from 
the India Meteorological Department and 
proposes to collect reliable data about the 
prevailing wind velocities all the year round. 
The data will then be supplied to the experts 
for ascertaining the possibility of the utilisa- 
tion of wind power for purposes other than 
the haulage of water. 


Education.—In the field of education, the 
following is the help rendered by the Board: 


Palaswade, one of the villages in the 
Board’s area of work, has a population of 
about 200, a portion of which is migratory. 
In consequence, the number of school-going 
children there is small and neither a private 
agency nor the local authority would, for 
some time to come, think of providing a 
school for Palasvade. The Board, therefore, | 
has from 1955 started a single teacher school 
there. At Shirtav, again, where there was no 
school, the local people were persuaded to 
provide free boarding and lodging for the 
teacher and the Board provided a monthly 
cash stipend. With this arrangement, it was 
then possible to start a school at Shirtay from 
September 1955. 


As in the case of a majority of villages 
elsewhere, suitable buildings did not exist in 
our villages, and the Board helped the Rayat 
Shikshan Sanstha to build a small building 
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for the school at Devapur. Later, it was 
decided to provide a four-room school 
building at Pulkoti which is one of our 
best responsive villages. Help was obtained 
for construction both from the people of 
Pulkoti and the Rayat Shikshan Sanstha and 
Pulkoti has now a good school building 
which, amongst other things, has certainly 
improved the average attendance. The Board 
this year proposes to provide a school building 
for Jambhulni and: the villagers have agreed 
to provide for this work voluntary unskilled 
labour as also free haulage of stone from the 


quarry to the site. 

Although it is the rural schools that need 
educational aids much more than the urban 
schools, lack of finance makes it impossible 
for them to have any aids except a black- 
board and chalk and perhaps a few maps. 
The Board felt that educational aid would 
certainly help to improve the quality of 
instruction and in 1955, all the village schools 
were supplied with suitable maps, charts, 
elementary scientific apparatus, etc. To 
ensure effective use and to accustom students 
to take regular and accurate measurements, 
assignments in reading a thermometer, a 
barometer and rain gauge were given to 
senior students in the schools at Devapur and 
Pulkoti. Three monthly journals specially 
published for students and teachers are also 
provided for each of the nine schools. The 
Board this year proposes to help the schools 
to build up school libraries and will, for this 
purpose, provide a nucleus of about 50 books 
to each of the schools. It also proposes to 
provide a projector (with a petromax lamp 
as source of illumination) and a large stock 
of film strips on a large variety of subjects so 
that lantern-illustrated lectures could be given 
to all the schools in turn. 


Thanks to CARE, which organisation 
kindly supplied a large quantity of butter oil 
and milk powder to the Rural Welfare 


Board, it was possible to provide milk to the 
school children in all the villages. This cer- 
tainly did help to foster amongst the children 
a sense of comradeship and made school- 
going a little less distasteful task! 


Social Education.—In view of the appal- 
ling figures of illiteracy, evening classes in 
social education have been started in almost 
all the villages. Social education requires 
teaching techniques radically different from 
those required in primary schools and it took 
us a little time to acquaint the school teachers 
who naturally form the bulk of the group of 
instructors for the social education classes, 
with the correct techniques. In a community 
with agricultural pursuits, busy and slack 
seasons alternate and in consequence the 
attendance at the social education classes is 
always a little erratic. Particular attention 
is also being paid to youngsters who have 
just left the school, with a view to ensuring 
that they do not manage to forget what they 
have learnt at the school. Apart from the 
material like slates, pencils, blackboards and 
petromax lamps which the Board provides, 
suitable reading material is also provided. An 
element of self-help enters into the pro- 
gramme for social education inasmuch as the 
students collect subscriptions for the kerosene 
required for the lamps. It is proposed to 
provide further encouragement for literacy 
work by awarding token prizes to those adults 
who pass either the first or the second literacy 
test. 


Recreation.—Recreational amenities in the 
villages are very often few and, in view of 
the important role group recreation plays in 
bringing people together, the Board has 
decided to encourage recreational activities 
by supplying material for games like ring 
tennis, volley ball and basket ball. Battery- 
operated wireless sets have been provided for 
six of the nine villages, and the villagers 
have shown a sense of self-help by finding 
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the money for license fees and replacement 
of batteries. Most of the villages now boast 
of a volley ball team and friendly inter-village 
matches are often arranged. Local games 
like Hu-tu-tu, Lezim etc. are also supported. 
On occasions like Independence Day and 
Republic Day, sport meets are held for 
all the nine villages and a_ special 
day is allotted to school children for 
their sports. Villagers are encouraged to 
enlist in the National Defence Volunteers 
and in the last training camp held at Satara, 
out of the fifteen volunteers who were 
selected for training from the Man taluka, 
twelve were from our villages. 


People from Shirtav had started work on 
a gymnasium-cum-chavadi (a common meet- 
ing place) from their own resources but 
were unable to complete it owing to exhaus- 
tion of their funds. The Board then agreed 
to complete the gymnasium. People of Gan- 
goti have started building a gymnasium for 
their village and have requested the Board 
for help in the matter of procurement of 
material, technical supervision, .etc. At 
present, they do not need any financial help 
from the Board and have, as a matter of fact, 
made an initial deposit of Rs. 600/- with 
the Board towards the cost of material. This 
collection has been made possible by the 
efforts of those people from Gangoti who 
work in Bombay and is indicative of what 
can be done if local enthusiasm could be 
generated for activities of general benefit. 


To consolidate the work in group recrea- 
tion, the Board -intends to provide this year 
a community centre, wherein facilities will 
be made available for wrestling, indoor games 
and stage shows. A library will also be 
provided. A playing field will also be made 
available for football. The land for the 
centre has been donated to the Board by 
individual owners. It is proposed to vest 
the land and the centre in a set of trustees, 


a majority of whom will be the local people 
who, in course of time, will run the centre 
without much external assistance either in 
the matter of administration or finance. 


Medical Relief—As in other rural areas, 
Medical relief is an urgent need of the 
nine villages and the Board has provided 
relief by opening a free dispensary at 
Devapur. It is housed in a part of the 
building constructed by the Board of Visitors 
but work on a building for the dispensary has 
already been taken in hand. This building 
is being constructed on part of the site for 
the community centre. A qualified doctor 
attends the dispensing every Sunday, and the 
Board has appointed a compounder for 
dispensing repeat medicines, a lady health 
visitor and a trained dai for helping the doctor 
in medical work and for maternity and child 
welfare work. Although no charge is made 
for consultations, medicines, injections, etc., 
people often make small voluntary contri- 
butions and these are used for giving pro- 
tracted treatment to those who need it. 
CARE benefaction in the form of milk 
powder and butter oil is supplied through 
the dispensary to expectant and nursing 
mothers, young children and others who need 
special diet. 


A batch of local young people has been 
trained in first aid administration and first-aid 
kits have been provided to all the villages. 


Training.—Right from the beginning, it 
was agreed that, to ensure the continuity of 
work, it was essential to associate actively local 
leadership both with the planning and 
execution of work. For consultation, informal 
meetings are often held and a four-week 
training camp, covering instruction in subjects 
like cooperation, agriculture, sanitation, ele- 
ments of civics, etc., was arranged in 1955 and 
was attended by 20 young people from the 
villages. Eight promising students trained in 
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the camp are appointed as village level 
workers but since each of them is put in 
charge of work in his own village, the 
appointments are deliberately only part-time 
ones and the small remuneration paid is in 
the form of a stipend. It is proposed to hold 
a refresher course this year for the previous 
trainees and another four week course for 
new students. 


Staff.—In addition to the Secretary, Rural 
Welfare Board, who is a full-time officer in 
charge of all schemes undertaken by the 
Board and whose headquarters is in Bombay, 
the staff at Devapur consists of a senior field 
worker who looks to general administration 
and social and educational activities, a field 
worker in agriculture and a field worker in 
accounts. The staff employed for work in the 
medical field has already been enumerated 
above. 


Finance.—The Trust has, upto the end of 
1955, expended a sum of about 3.60 lacs on 
work in the villages and out of this, about 
45% is in the shape of returnable deposits. 
Some funds had to be spent on providing 
houses for the staff but care has been taken 
to see that, as far as possible, local material 
and local labour alone were used in construc- 
tion. i 


Work at other centres—Villages near 
Mithapur.—In addition to its work in the 
North Satara District, the Board supports 
rural welfare work in villages near Mithapur, 
where the works of Messrs. Tata Chemicals 
Limited are situated and in villages around 
the Mulshi Lake of the Tata Power Company 
Ltd. In the case of work at Mithapur, the 
officers of the Company have considerably 
helped the Board both in the formulation of 
the plan and execution of work which at 
present consists of providing, through a co- 
operative society, short-term credit for 
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agricultural operations, medium-term credit 
for land improvement, digging of new wells 
for irrigation, etc., and medical aid through 
a dispensary which the Board runs in one of 
the villages. The work is at present restricted 
to eight villages covering a population of 
about 2500. The villages near Mithapur turn 
out good embroidery and bead work and 
efforts are being made to encourage this work 


by providing marketing facilities. 


Villages near Mulshi Lake—The villages 
around the Mulshi lake are completely rural 
in character and because of the hilly terrain, 
there is an acute shortage of cultivable land. 
The local Sarvodaya centre had started 
welfare and development work some time 
back and also it has started a multi-purpose 
cooperative society which is essentially a 
consumers’ cooperative dealing in groceries. 
With the approval and financial support of 
the Tata Power Company Ltd., the Board 
has drawn up a plan of work for the area and 
will work it out in cooperation with the 
Sarvodaya centre. Land reclamation by 
terracing of the hill slopes is the main feature 
of the programme and for this work advances 
to cultivators will be provided by the co- 
operative society, from the funds (in the form 
of deposits without interest) placed at its 
disposal by the Rural Welfare Board. 
Assistance has also been given to the Society 
for its work in hand-pounding and marketing 
of rice, charcoal making, etc., bee-keeping 
and poultry farming will also be encouraged 
by providing training facilities, beehives, bees 
and facilities of making honey in the case of 
the former and by supplying pedigree birds 
and hatching eggs at nominal prices to 
selected families in the case of the latter. In- 


terest in vegetable growing and horticulture 
will be stimulated by supply of seeds, fruit 
grafts and pine-apple suckers. Provided that 
the local response is forthcoming, improve- 
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ments in inter-village communications by will be made to provide amenities for sports 
means of new footpaths across the hills will and games and medical relief. 

also receive support from the Board. In view Such in short is the nature of the Board’s 
of the isolation of the area, special efforts work in progress. 

















RECIDIVISM 





Dr. Y. S. MEHENDALE 





The tendency to slide back or return to crime is called recidivism, in psychological 
terms. In the following article, Dr. Mehendale analyses the cases of such reversion to crime 


in the juveniles. 


Dr. Mehendale is in the Department of Sociology, Poona University. 


Recidivism is the tendency to revert or slide 
back into crime. There are a large number 
of adolescent offenders who have identified 
themselves with antisocial activities. The 
sentences hitherto awarded to them seem to 
have had no effect in checking their career 
of crime. Many of them are sent to prison 
for short terms of imprisonment. This practice 
of imposing a short sentence is valueless alike 
for reform and for deterrence, and it 
often brings more harm than good. The 
criminals are apparently committed to prison 
for a “rest cure”, so as to be perfectly 
refreshed and fit to resume, on release, their 
parasitic existence. 


With such offenders crime becomes a habit. 
They are free from remorse. They have their 
own justification for their acts. They have a 
definite criminal pattern. They have no 
interest in taking up a legitimate career. They 
display gifts of mind, intelligence, will-power 
and strength of purpose in the execution of 
crime. Some of them work largely by them- 
selves; others are gangsters. In villages they 
are known as bad characters, or Goondas. 
They are habitually given to committing 
thefts, extortion, robbery and other kinds of 
mischief. They are very desperate and 
dangerous. They are a constant source of 
anxiety to the villagers, because they always 
keep them in fear. They usually harass the 
people in the following ways: 


by (i) stopping the victim on the village 
road and, after threatening to kill him 
at the point of knife, extorting money 
from him; 


(ii) buying articles from shop-keepers 
without paying for them ; 


(iii) roaming about at night with sticks in 
their hands and demanding money 
from a person found alone and 
helpless ; 


(iv) uprooting trees, plants; 


(v) stealing or cutting crops; and 
(vi) grazing cattle in others’ fields. 


Some of the gangsters are so bold and 
fearless that they commit crimes even in 
broad day-light. The poor, helpless villagers 
have to put up with these troubles. They do 
not complain against these offenders because 
witnesses do not dare to come forward to 
give evidence against the offenders. Besides, 
villagers are generally unwilling to proceed to 
the court of law in respect of petty matters 
like those mentioned above. Such offenders 
are bound over under sections 109 and 110 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. 


Recidivism was noted as a factor in 452 
(that is over 15 per cent) cases on my record. 
Of them 95 cases were under sections 109 and 
110 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
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The following cases have been selected 
which clearly show that the crimes were due 
to recidivism. 

Kisan Thakuji Gajre was a 25-year-old 


Maratha of Poona. He had 12 previous 
convictions at the time of the commission of 
the offence under consideration. His character 
roll is as under, He was born in 1913. 








a Section under 
Date of Conviction iit Ciesheted Sentence 
12-6-1923 380 I.P.C. 12 stripes. 
15-8-1923 380 I.P.C. 15 stripes. 
23-1-1924 380 I.P.C. 4 Years Reformatory. 
12-1-1928 380 I.P.C. 1 Year’s R.I. 
12-1-1928 380 I.P.C. 3 Month’s R.I. 
12-1-1928 380 I.P.C. 3 Month’s R.I. 
12-1-1928 380 I.P.C. 3 Month’s R.I. 
1-8-1929 456 I.P.C. 2 Years’ R.I. 
9-3-1932 369 I.P.C. 2 Years’ R.I. and 
Rs. 50/- or 6 Months’ R.I. 
12-4-1934 380 I.P.C. 2 Years’ R.I. 
12-4-1934 109 C.P.C. Bound over for 
Rs, 50/- or 1 year 
18-12-1935 380 I.P.C. 2 Years’ Reformatory. 











The table shows that Kisan embarked on 
a criminal career when he was ‘aged 10. 
The various sentences which he has served 
have only hardened him. 

On 10-1-1938, Kisan was seen only after 
dark and in the act of tampering with the 
locks of houses and with articles stolen from 
handcarts. He was, therefore, convicted under 


sections 109(a) and 110(b) of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. He was sentenced to 1 year’s 
R.I1. 

Rau Daji was a 25-year-old Maratha of 
Shukrawar Peth, Poona. He was a confirmed 
criminal. He was born in 1915. He began his 
criminal activities when he was aged 20. 
The following is his character roll. 











Aoi Section under 
Date of Conviction wide Conctiend Sentence. 

10- 1-1935 454-380 I.P.C. Bound over for 
Rs. 100/- for 1 year. 

3-11-1936 451 I.P.C. 4 Months’ R.I. 

20- 4-1937 380 I.P.C. 6 Months’ R.I. 

3- 2-1938 457-380 I.P.C. 6 Months’ R.I. 

17- 2-1938 451 I.P.C. 3 Months’ R.I. plus 
Re. 1 or 1 day. 

18- 2-1938 414 L.P.C. 9 Months’ R.I. 

25- 1-1940 379 I.P.C. 9 Months’ R.I. 
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The above table shows that Rau had 7 
convictions before he committed the present 
offence which amounted to robbery. 

Sunderabai was a girl of 12, living on the 
first floor at Kasba peth in the Poona City. 
On 5-10-1940, after returning from school 
she was going upstairs. Suddenly she felt her 
gold chain dragged. She looked behind. She 
saw Rau. She caught hold of his shirt. He 
dragged her down. She raised a cry, “thief, 
thief”. Rau twisted her hand and ran away 
with the gold chain. However, he was caught 
and arrested. 


Rau admitted all his previous convictions. 


He was now sentenced to R.I. for 1 year plus 
Rs. 100/- or 6 months’ R.I. He was ordered 
to notify his address, after release, for 3 years. 


It is curious to note that habitual criminals 
do not always commit offences of a very 
serious nature. Sometimes they steal articles 
of a very trivial value. The case of Shankar 
Babaji is a good illustration of this. 


Shankar Babaji was a 25-year-old Kunbi 
of Chowk in the Kolaba district. He was 
born in 1913. He was first convicted when 
he was aged 15. He had 10 previous 
convictions. 

The following is his character roll. 








Section under 





Date of Conviction po i tae Sentence. 
26- 5-1928 380 LP.C. 5 stripes. 
9- 6-1928 380 I.P.C. 10 stripes. 

21- 7-1928 454-380 I.P.C. 1 Year’s R.I. 
3-12-1928 380-511 I.P.C. 1 Year’s R.I. 
28- 2-1930 454-380 I.P.C. 6 Months’ R.I. 
19- 5-1931 380 I.P.C. 4 Months’ R.I. 
30- 3-1935 454-380 I.P.C. 1 Months’ R.I. 
28- 5-1935 380-511 I.P.C. 6 Months’ R.I. 

25- 2-1936 380 I.P.C. 2 Days’ R.I. 
23-12-1937 454-380-511 I.P.C. 5 Months’ R.I. 











On 11-9-1938, in the morning, Shankar 
broke into a house on Khandala road and 
stole 3 brass pots worth Rs. 1-8-0 from the 
victim’s room. The stolen pots were found in 
his house, on search. 

Shankar was convicted under sections 
454-380 I.P.C. and sentenced to R.I. for 14 
months plus Rs. 30/- or R.I. for 15 days, by 
the Second Class Magistrate of Maval taluka. 

Among habituals there are some who 
endeavour to make a living by honest labour 
at least for some days; there are others who 
prefer to be back to prison immediately after 
their release. They have absolutely no fear 


of the prison. Why should they? Only in 
prison they are given those minimum 
necessities for bare physical existence that are 
denied to them outside. Outside the prison, 
they are “free” to go hungry, to get wet in 
the rains, to shiver in the winter, and to be 
eventually picked up by the police. Freedom 
does not fill their stomach and the police do 
not let them alone. Some offenders, it has 
been noticed, even request the sentencing 
court to award the maximum punishment to 
them. These offenders seem to be, to a 
large extent, creatures of social circumstances 
and economic strains from which they have 
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no escape when left in the streets after their 
release from jail. 

The following case relates to Sitaram 
Sakharam Jadhav, a 22-year-old Maratha 
of Dhond. He had 5 previous convictions. 

On 10-8-1940, Sitaram was last convicted 
under section 380 I.P.C., and was sentenced 
to 12 months’ R.I. plus fine of Rs. 20/- or 
3 months’ R.I. 

On 22-7-1941, that is, a week after his 
release, he entered into the house of Jayabai, 
a school mistress of Rastapeth, Poona, and 
stole away clothes from her trunk. He was 
arrested on suspicion while he was disposing 
of the clothes. 

A charge under section 75 I.P.C. was also 
framed against him. He unreservedly pleaded 
guilty to it. He was, therefore, given an 
enhanced sentence of 2 years’ R.I. 

There are habitual criminals of another 
kind. They do not revert to crime immediately 
after their release. They behave well for some 
time. But their greed for money and a cold 
disregard for honest and laborious life soon 
forces them back into crime. Such offenders 
take crime as an easy means to getting rich. 


Jagu Daulat Gaikwad was a 25-year-old 
Mang of Gadag in Dharwar Taluka. He had 
been thrice sent to jail for housebreaking and 
theft. On 26-2-1932, he was last sentenced 
to 1 year’s R.I. He was working as a labourer 
for 5 years after his release. On 12-12-1937, 
however, he committed housebreaking by 
night by entering into the room of Wasant 
Shankar Kolhatkar, a medical student 
residing in a room on the first floor of the 
Medical School quarters, Poona. 


In the evening, Wasant returned to his 
room. He opened the lock and entered it. 
He then took a book, locked the room and 
went downstairs to return the book to his 
friend. He returned after 15 minutes and saw 
the lock broken and the door kept ajar. He 
opened the door and saw Jagu inside the 
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room. He accosted him but did not get any 
reply. Jagu was thus caught red-handed and 
handed over to the police. Jagu admitted all 
his previous convictions. In view of his 
criminal habits the court sentenced him to 
5 years’ R.I. 

In this case it is clear that though Jagu 
led an honest life for a considerably long 
time he could not control his criminal habit. 
It is possible probably Jagu did commit 
crimes during the interval but that they did 
not come to light. 

Sometimes habituals are forced to relapse 
into acts which under the law amount to 
offences. The following case is on record 
where hunger led to crime. 

Ibrahim was a 20-year-old Mohammedan 
of Poona. There were 8 previous convictions 
for theft and housebreaking against his name. 

On the night of 2-12-1940, at 5-00 a.m., 
in Shukrawar Peth, Poona, he broke open 
the hotel of Babu and committed theft of 
18 cakes worth annas 9 only. He ate 11 cakes 
while in the hotel and came out with the rest. 
A civic guard saw him issuing out of the 
hotel. He was arrested. He was awarded a 
sentance of 1 year’s R.I. plus Rs. 50/- or 
3 months’ R.I. 


The very fact that Ibrahim stole away 
cakes, instead of money or other valuables, 
and ate some of them indicates that nothing 
but hunger drove him into the crime. This , 
case stands on a different footing from those 
recorded earlier where no such propelling 
factors was noticed. 


There are a large number of habitual 
offenders who are addicted to crimes of a 
more daring nature. They are resourceful and 
ingenious, They are expert at pickpocketting, 
removing ornaments off the person, house- 
breaking, and robbery. They work in crowds, 
at fairs, landing places, temples and in rail- 
ways third class passenger sheds. It is 
needless to quote any of them here. 














PROSTITUTION IN INDIA 





Pror. C. B. Mamoria 





Prostitution is one of the oldest of our social problems. It is one of the problems which 
have defied all solution. In the following article, the author discusses it from various angles 
and suggests some practical methods of tackling it. 


Prof. Mamoria is on the Faculty of the M.B. College, Udaipur. 


With the growth of civilization, several 
sociological problems have arisen, of which 
prostitution is one. Its origin is shrouded in 
mystery; yet it is believed to be an ancient 
evil. Prostitution as it existed in the pre-vedic 
age can be styled as promiscuity. This lasted 
for a considerable time, to be followed by 
semi-promiscuity. And when the institution 
of marriage became legalised and was also 
sanctified, prostitution became clearly 
demarcated. Since then prostitution has been 
in existence, in one form or other, as a 
commercialised vice, And with the advent of 
the British, the foreign girl made her 
appearance on the Indian soil. 


Its persistent growth through centuries has 
led many to give up any consideration of the 
subject with the explanation, “It has always 
been and it will always be the necessary 
accompaniment of civilised life.” The age- 
long persistence and universality of prosti- 
tution has produced the impression of? its 
inevitability, and gives the custom almost an 
appearance of a natural provision for satis- 
faction of normal needs, inspite of the fact 
that its existence has produced waves of 
uneasiness in the minds of people at every 
stage of civilization, especially for three 
reasons: (7) prostitution implies and necessi- 
tates setting apart a section of humanity in 
most degrading conditions, (i) it has a 
demoralizing and disintegrating effect upon 
both the individual and the society, and 


(iii) it has carried with it its own problems of 
disease, the gravity of which has increased 
immensely due to communicability. 


Nature of Prostitution—Sexual union, for 
a consideration of cash or kind, with a woman 
who is not one’s wife, is the plain definition 
of prostitution. This promiscuous sexual 
intercourse is a social evil. And as such, 
although it is looked down upon by the 
social workers and reformers, yet the insti- 
tution of prostitution exists in all countries, 
inspite of drastic legislative enactments. It is 
not only an urban problem; both paid and 
unpaid prostitution is observable in rural areas 
also in almost all countries. The form taken 
by it in rural areas is the reception of man 
in her house by one woman or by a woman 
and her daughter. Another form is the 
exploitation of village girls by middlemen 
who lure them into neighbouring towns for 
the purpose of prostitution. Soliciting is not 
usually possible in the countryside. Keeping 
of large brothels and clandestine prostitution 
is typical of large cities. 


The most extensive commercial develop- 
ment of prostitution has been the inter- 
national traffic in women and children. A 
most cursory review of this aspect of 
commercial vice indicates that it is fostered 
and perpetuated through the awakening and 
satisfaction of an appetite, by employing a 
variety of stimulation to meet individual 
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idiosyncrasy and so excite the constant 
demand on which its prosperity depends. 

Considering its nature at international level 
first, it is observed that international traffic 
occurs, on account of the demand for foreign 
women. The demand itself arises from two 
factors: (1) Phenomenon of surplus of men 
over women in some places, or temporary 
“markets” for women provided by influx of 
troops, or tourists, (2) existence of licensed 
houses and vice districts with their call for 
variety, invariably associated with sales of 
drugs, obscene literature, etc. Supply for 
international market seems to be drawn from 
four main sources: 


(i) Regular prostitutes who have exhaus- 
ted their resources in their own country and 
who expect improved prospects elsewhere. 


(it) Semi-professional or complacent girls 
whose desire for excitement and finery leads 
them to accept trafficker’s suggestions. 

(i) Girls joining travelling troops, and 
giving performances in low class cabarets. 

(iv) Girls with whom a souteneur goes 
through a real or bogus marriage ceremony, 
and who are usually drawn from poor 
surroundings with possibly ignorant parents. 
They often discover the real intentions of 
their so-called husbands when it is too late 
to go back. Many of the girls in this group 
are minors. 


Considering its nature at a national level, 
it will be observed that in India prosti- 
tution has taken the following forms: 


(i) Common prostitutes who surrender 
their bodies to all and sundry for material 
gain. A variety of these are clandestine pro- 
stitutes and street walkers. 


(it) Mistresses or Concubines, who often 
cater to needs of the rich class. 


(iii) Singing girls, actresses, etc.,—these 
girls usually have a leader who is a singer of 
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repute. Their singing career lasts until they 
are 40 to 42. Often it is handed over from 
generation to generation. Prostitution is often 
incidental to their main career of singing and 
dancing. 

(iv) Girls incidentally tending into prosti- 
tution due to religious and social custom and 
traditions, e.g., temple girls like the Devadasi 
in the South, Murlis in Maharastra, Basvis 
in Karnatak and Naikas in Kanara district 
and the states of Savantwadi and Goa. 
Reet is another social custom practised in 
many hill countries of the Himalayan region, 
whereby a man who wants a new wife, sells 
off the former one and buys another. This 
provides excellent opportunities to the 
traffickers. 


Unfortunately the statistics regarding the 
traffic in women and children are sadly 
inadequate because of the fact that the collec- 
tion of such data is, by the very nature of the 
problem, a delicate and difficult task. It has 
been estimated that in the whole of India 
procurers and prostitutes number 72,500. Yet 
many of these escape enumeration under the 
respectable title of domestic servants, mid- 
wives and dress-makers. In many of the 
larger towns and cities, establishments under 
such appellations as “Turkish baths’ or 
‘massage institutions’ are in existence, many 
of which are really houses for prostitution. 
Brothels and taverns throughout India are 
managed by women who have agents in 
different districts who furnish them with 
‘fresh goods’. These girls are given separate 
rooms on rent, and from little advances of 
money, food, clothing or ornaments, the 
manager and his procurers come slowly but 
surely to obtrude and take a strong hold 
over their lives. In this transaction, there are 
all the characteristic classes, the capitalists or 
the landlord, the brothel-keeper of girls and 
their financier backer, the unhappy creature 
who offers herself for sex-hire, and is paid 
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in advance or gets wages, and the exploitative 
middlemen, procurers, who also include the 
tax'-driver and ghariwala. It is estimated 
that the Indian prostitutes contribute 50 to 
90 per cent of their income to the keeper, 
financiers and intermediaries in this morbid 
and flourishing traffic. 

Statistics —The All-India Moral and Social 
Hyg‘ene Association attempted a survey of 
the existing situation in India in the year 
1949-50, as regards traffic in women and 
children. But figures could be collected only 
for some of the States. According to the 
findings of this Association, in Bombay, out 
of 26 districts, twelve have brothels, the total 
number being 269, and the number of known 
prostitutes is 12,058 distributed over 18 dis- 
tricts. There are distinct tolerated areas in 
Baroda, Poona and Greater Bombay. Besides 
these well-defined areas, there are numerous 
camouflaged brothels masquerading as 
massage clinics. 

In West Bengal, there are 5,095 brothels. 
There are 21 segregated areas with 438 
brothels in the whole of West Bengal, 
excluding Calcutta where segregation does 
not exist. But Calcutta has 8 tolerated areas 
with 681 brothels. In the rest of the State 
there are 228 tolerated areas, with 3,976 
brothels. Although the number of prostitutes 
is not fully known, the Calcutta Vigilance 
Association is of the opinion that their 
number has increased from 19,220 to 45,000 
in 1945. 

In Bihar, the figures collected from official 
sources are sketchy and refer to a few 
districts only. There are roughly 200 brothels 
in Mirzapur, between 100 and 125 in Patna, 
14 in Motihari and 22 brothels in Cham- 
paran. These are tolerated areas in some 
of the districts and a segregation area at 
Katihar. The total number of prostitutes is 
not known. 


In Orissa, there are 213 brothels spread 
over three districts, of which 200 are in 
Ganjam, 10 in Cuttack and three at Koraput. 
There are also private “keeps” at Sambalpur. 
The total number of prostitutes is 389 for 
five districts. 


No accurate data are available regarding 
the number of brothels and their inmates in 
Madras; but it is believed that brothels of 
the old conception have practically ceased 
to exist. Due to socio-economic causes, 
camouflaged brothels exist here and there. 


Similarly no official information is avail- 
able for the U.P.; but a report from a 
welfare organisation on the conditions in 
Rawain indicates that the situation is 
very bad. 


According to official sources, there are 
two distinct tolerated areas in Delhi, viz., 
C. B. Road and Kath Bazar. In addition, 
there are at least a few private brothels in 
Delhi. There are besides, 16 places, of which 
9 are hotels, which supply girls for prostitu- 
tion. The total number of prostitutes 
is 482. 


Causes.—Various causes—natural, econo- 
mic and social—could be given for the pre- 
valence of prostitution in India. Among them 
may be mentioned the adverse sex ratio, ex- 
istence of industrial centres in towns leading 
to overcrowding, agrarian distress, poverty, 
environment, seduction, over-sexuality and 
negligence by society, and certain social and 
religious institutions like Devadasi system in 
Maharastra, Mysore and Hyderabad.* 


“The foundation of prostitution” says M. 
Londres, “is Hunger. Never forget that for a 
moment. If hunger did not exist there would 
still of course be women for sale as long as 
there are men to buy them; only the number 
of prostitutes would be less by 80%. There 
would be left only those who are willing and 





1Dr. R. B. K. Jayakar: Prostitution and Immoral Traffic in India. 
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not those who must. Traffickers are not solely 
responsible for the traffic in women and 
children. It is the tragedy of women who 
are illiterate, unfcrtunate and poor. The pro- 
curer creates nothing; he only exploits what 
he finds; he only sells goods which come out of 
the mighty factory, Poverty.” That poverty 
is the prime cause is further shown by the 
enquiries made by the League of Nations 
from time to time in different countries.” 


(1) There are parts of India, particularly 
in South, where girls are sold or dedicated to 
temples as Devadasis (or servants of gods). 
They are not poor but quite well-to-do. They 
not only sing and dance before the idol but 
also are used by the mahants as wives. 


(2) The arranged marriage and unhappy 
days that follow in the mother-in-law’s home 
make many a girl to put an end to her life 
or fall victim to the persuasions of the 
trafficker. 

(3) The child widow who grows up and 
falls into temptation once, fearing oppro- 
brium of society, casts herself adrift in an 
evil world and soon descends to the depths 
of degradation. 

(4) The deplorable position of Hindu 
widows in law and the absence of property 
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rights and ban on widow marriage make the 
women’s life more miserable than of those in 
abject poverty. And one of the well-known 
methods of trafficking is to run Widow’s 
Homes, Abala-ashrams, Mahila-ashrams and 
Mahila Mandals. These are indeed rescue 
homes run by interested men who rescue 
women from unjust social laws and exploit 
them for their own purposes. 


(5) In industrial centres, the growth of 
prostitution is attributed to bad housing con- 
ditions and over-crowding. According to 
1951 Census, in Calcutta there were 802 
females for every 1,000 males, 596 in 
Bombay, 765 in Ahmedabad, 862 in Baroda, 
762 in Amritsar, 699 in Kanpur, 570 in 
Calcutta and 616 in Howrah, and 764 in 
New Delhi and 770 in Delhi’. It is appalling 
to think that, of the total population of 
Bombay, 89% live in one-room tenements; 
similarly, 62.5% in Kanpur, 60% each in 
Nagpur, Gondia and Jubbulpur, 63.1% in 
Madras and 73% in Ahmedabad live in 
single room tenements as against only 6% 
in London, 5% in Edinburg, 9% in Dundee 
and 13.1% in Glasgow. Inequality of sexes 
is a characteristic feature of our big cities 
and industrial centres. The Whitley Com- 
mission, commenting on this, says “This in- 





2An enquiry in Finland showed that, of those, who came for medical treatment, over 50% 
of the cases were uneducated poor servants who came from the country. 

According to the answers received in response to the questionnaire issued by the Madras 
Vigilance Association, “the profession of prostitution is carried in most cases for the 


sake of livelihood”. 


The same thing is stated in the Declaration of the Rights of the Working and Exploited 
People issued by the Soviet Union. “The fact that a woman has no work and no one to care 
for her is the fundamental cause of prostitution”. 

An enquiry conducted in Germany brought out that women engage in prostitution mostly 

because of affection for a man who, out of greed or necessity, pushes the woman into 

prostitution. Statistics in Russia and elsewhere show that 80% of women in the profession 
who are normal would never have been so exploited but for their poverty. 

Professors H. Gongerot and E. Ganeker of Paris point out in a very lucid paper that, 

“of ten prostitutes, eight at least were in the first instance seduced and deserted; and 

then through inability to get employment and consequent poverty, went from fall to fall. 

Only two-tenths of the prostitutes adopt the trade through vice, laziness or love of luxury 


and even these are products of environmental upbringing. 


Feeblemindedness, which 


leads to incapacity for entering into successful competition with normal woman is another 
source of prostitution” (Quoted by S. Noronha in ‘Social Hygiene and Defence Forces’ 
in Mobilizing Social Services in War Time; p. 91.) 

%Census of India Ref. No. 1. (1952) p. 24-25. 
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equality gives rise to a number of grave 
problems. in the first place, it leads to an 
increase of prostitution and a subsequent 
spread of venereal diseases, first in the city, 
and later in the village with the return of 
the migratory worker to his home. In the 
second place, the effect on home life is disas- 
trous, since a premium is put on the forma- 
tion of irregular unions. The very knowledge 
of this too often completes the vicious circle. 
Many men hesitate to bring their wives into 
the industrial cities where the atmosphere is 
so alien to that of the village with its code 
of moral restraints. We believe that every 
effort should be made to overcome these 
difficulties and bring about a healthier sex 
proportion in the industrial cities.” “In fact, 
in the thousands of slums of the Indian 
industrial centres, manhood is brutalised, 
womanhood dishonoured and _ childhood 


poisoned at its very source.” 


It will be noticed that when labourers flock 
to Busties, Chawls, Dhauras, Ahatas and tene- 
ments huney-combed with rooms, in which 
there is little privacy, they cannot live with 
their families; and as there is no segrega- 
tion between the sexes, prostitution becomes 
common. Most of the industrial workers are 
recruited from the lower castes, who do not 
have high standards of morality. The dis- 
parity between the proportions of sexes in 
all industrial and mining cities directly 
encourages prostitution. Such disparity is 
most marked in the age-groups 25—30 and 
30—35. In one of the mill towns of Hooghly 
District out of 300 immigrant workers one in 
three admitted being prostitute; among the 
people born in Hooghly, one-third of the 
families worked in the mills, of whom one 
in every four professed to be a prostitute. 


Prevention and Control of Prostitution.— 
The measures to be adopted to fight this vice 
may be classified under four main groups: 
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(1) Preventive, (2) Prohibitory, (3) Pro- 
phylaxis, and (4) Legislation. 

1. Preventive measures should include the 
following: —({a) When retrenchment is to 
take place in workshops or factories or mines, 
great caution should be taken in the dismissal 
of women who are least provided for and 
incapable of economic res‘stence. (b) Pro- 
ductive cooperatives should be organised to 
absorb women who are untrained, workless 
and poor. (c) Facilities should be provided 
to prove the trade qualifications among 
women besides moral and vocational training 
by reserving sufficient number of places in 
the technical and trade schools so that they 
may be able to turn a new mode of life. 


Rescue homes and hostels, widows’ shelters, 
and reformatories for minor girls, conducted 
by Municipalities and private social m‘ssions 
should be established, giving food and shelter 
to girls who are about to enter prostitution 
because of economic necessity or who want 
to hide themselves from shame and prose- 
cution. Rescue homes are meant to provide 
temporary shelter to those who are removed 
from prostitution houses. In these homes, 
prov'sion should be made for a detailed 
medical examination of the women admitted. 
Those who are suffering from diseases should 
be persuaded to go into the rehabilitation 
house. The functions of the rescue homes 
should be mainly educative, wh'le its atmos- 
phere should be one of sympathy and mora! 
suasion. The relatively younger women, who 
have not yet become hardened prostitutes, 
are the persons who are likely to be benefited 
by the ministrations available at the rescue 
homes. Religious and other organisations 


interested in social welfare can here find 
a useful field of activity in persuading such 
women to enter the rehabilitation house and 
remain there sufficiently long to be benefited 
by the medical care and other forms of ser- 
vice they will render. 

















The solution of the individual problem of 
prostitute will never be solved if we lose sight 
of the fact that there is a fallen man behind 
every fallen women. Whatever, therefore, 
makes for social betterment in this particular 
sphere, such as, the raising of the economic 
conditions of life, the protection of children 
and young girls from adverse environmental 
conditions, social service to readjust the 
maladjusted, abelition of unsocial customs 
and the institution of rescue work in general, 
are all measures of importance; but a real 
contribution towards this personal problem 
is that which makes for equal responsibility 
between sexes and leads women to demand 
of them the same code of honour, decency 
and self-respect that man demands of them. 


Intimately connected with the public 
enlightenment is the problem of sex guidance 
and social hygiene teaching. A grounding in 
biological sciences should be given in schools 
before the age of adolescence, through courses 
of evolutionary biology, dealing with the laws 
of life and reproduction, to lay a foundation 
on which teaching of social hygiene can be 
effectively administered. Propaganda and sex- 
education not merely in the cities but also in 
the rural areas are necessary to emphasise 
the danger of uncleanliness and will un- 
questionably have some effect on reducing 
vice. 


2. In the first instance compulsory medical 
inspection of all the prostitutes should be 
adopted. This will result in stopping the 
spread of venereal diseases by bringing under 
treatment the greatest possible proportion of 
the infected and keeping them under treat- 
ment until definitely non-infectious. Our 
need, therefore, is obviously the mobilisation 
of all medical services. The medicoes in fieri 
need better train'ng in venereal diseases and 
to those already in field, adequate refresher 
courses. Active cooperation in the general 
scheme of Nurses, Midwives and Health 
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Visitors is imperative. The State should 
shoulder the responsibility of rendering all 
possible medical help. The policy should be 
to render the best means of diagnosis and 
treatment available free of charge to every 
venereal patient, An easily accessible sympa- 
thetic and efficient service, free of charge to 
all, is a dominant need. Clinics should be 
established in big and small towns and also 
in prominent melas and fairs. 


At present, brothels and taverns are often 
too near one another in the vicinity of over- 
crowded parts of the industrial and 
commercial centres, Such proximity is ex- 
tremely undesirable and must be avoided. 
No prostitution should be permitted in or 
near the working men’s quarters. The term 
‘brothel’ should be adequately defined to 
facilitate the enforcement of law against such 
institutions and their keepers. Such a 
definition should be comprehensive enough 
to include establishments which, under other 
names, seek to serve the same purpose, An 
attempt should be made to deal severely with 
the landlords who permit the use of their 
premises for this purpose. The penalty of law 
should be particularly severe on the procurers 
(who train the recruits for business), the 
mesdames (who keep the houses of assignment 
and run brothels), and the panderers (who 
canvass for clients). These are the v.le rami- 
fications of a vile tree which keep this market , 
supplied and run prosperously for third 
parties. All hotels, boarding houses, and 
restaurants should also be required to place 
a conspicuous sign of the building, bearing 
the name and the address of the owner. The 
employment of women labour in city stores, 
hotels, boarding houses, betel and bidi shops 
and sweetmeat establishments also requires 
scrutiny and control. All crimes should be 
made punishable with imprisonment for a 
period of not less than three years, and the 
confiscation of their property. 
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3. The next measure for the consideration 
is the use of agents which will prevent the 
passage of organisms of venereal diseases from 
one person to another. Measures of this kind 
can be taken both by men and women. They 
consist of mechanical appliances during the 
act or chemical disinfection after the 
exposure. These will prevent the communi- 
cation of venereal diseases, Failures occur 
when self-dis.nfection is not carried out 
skilfully which is to be expected under 
conditions of difficulty, propriety or inebri- 
ation, or when a person reports for preventive 
treatment at a Prophylaxis Station for 
disinfection by a skilled attendant after the 
prescribed time limit. The encouragement of 
continence by education, temperance, pro- 
vision of suitable recreation for the body and 
mind is undoubtedly of the utmost importance 
in diminishing diseases and should be pursued 
with all vigour. 


4. There is a good deal of diversity of 
opinion among the nations as to the value of 
legislation in combating the vice of 
prostitution and venereal diseases in India. 
It is at present unwise to demand legislative 
measures. Ignorance will inevitably lead to 
concealment of diseases and lack of ample 
facilities and treatment will make coercive 
measures unpractical. Our policy must be to 
educate the public and to awaken public 
conscience till people are horrified, disgusted 
and ashamed and rise in a wave of 
indignation to demand more stringent 
measures against this social scourge. 


Stringent laws, no doubt, are necessary for 
prohibiting any one who is not qualified from 
taking up treatment of venereal diseases. The 
unrestricted sale of anti-venereal drugs with- 
out requisition from a duly qualified medical 
practitioner needs immediate control. There 
are dangers involved in it—toxicity of the 


drug and the inadequacy of the treatment 
without expert medical guidance—which 
delude so many in India. 


Industrialisation, the growth of unhealthy 
slums, the excess of male population, the 
employment of female labour in the mills 
and workshops in bad social environment, 
poverty and drink, all demand the widespread 
activities of the social hygiene movement in 
all our industrial and commercial centres to 
cope with the new challenge to traditional 
sex ethics, 


To conclude, the problem must be dealt 
from all angles. This would involve a com- 
prehensive review of the whole problem of 
social customs and modes regarding marriage, 
divorce, sex-education as well as _ socio- 
economic conditions, and also evolving a suit- 
able and comprehensive programme to raise 
not only the economic level but also the socio- 
moral and emotional level of the people. 
A substantial raising of our present standard 
of living should serve to eliminate whatever 
material advantages tend to attract the 
commencing prostitute. However, it is 
important to realise that “in the last analysis 
economic hardship is a form of psychological 
stress, And all mental stress of whatever kind 
is one of the commonest precipitating factors 
in abnormal conduct.” Hence, efforts should 
be made not only to alleviate every variety of 
psychological stress, but to provide com- 
pensatory interests which will help the 
individual to tide over periods of hardships. 
Parents and educators must recognise that, 
if we deny children the love, proper 
knowledge of facts of life and a sense of 
security that is necessary for their normal 
development, we cannot expect them to live 
in normal ways. This calls for reorganization 
and reorientation of the entire problem of 
child care and child upbringing. 


ae. ae. Be ee A ie” le al i ll 

















SLAVERY IN ANCIENT TIMES—A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


Slavery is one of the common social institutions, found in all countries in ancient 
times. Aristotle justified it as one of the essential institutions of society. In the following 
article, Prof. Katiyal makes a comparative study of slavery and the treatment of slaves in 


various countries. 
treatment of slaves. 


He points out that, of all countries, India was most human in her 


Prof. Katiyal is a member of the Faculty of the Banaras Hindu University. 


Slavery is a very old institution and 
common to all the ancient nations. It was 
an important feature of the economy of 
every country. 


Origins of Slavery—The origin of slavery 
has been attributed to physical inferiority. 
The form of physical inferiority which is by 
far the most general origin of slavery is 
militant inferiority. Speaking generally, we 
may regard slavery as a consequence of war. 
Among the tribal classes there are no class 
distinctions, the harder and more menial 
work falling often upon women. As a tribe 
grows in culture and especially in military 
strength, the first result is, as a rule, that 
the conquered enemies are sacrificed, eaten, 
tortured, or in any case put to death. But 
with further development and growth of 
manners and with perception of permanent 
advantage, some persons are spared and 
enslaved. The grace is first reserved to the 
women but is afterward extended to male 
captives. A class is thus formed who are 
included within the conquering tribe but 
are from the point of view of law, outside 
it either as a class of slaves or degraded to 
a quasi-servile lower caste. The presence of 
such an element in the population is a 
general feature in societies which have 
emerged from the state of lower savagery 
and militarism. 


In India, the earliest reference to slaves 
is found in the Rigveda. The word used for 
slaves is Dasa. These Dasas must have been 
the defeated aborigines made captives and 
turned into domestic servants.1 The Egyptian 
slave class, judging by the representations 
and inscriptions on their monuments, was 
continually recruited from the captives taken 
in battles.2 The Assyrian monuments show 
us a like situation.* The Hebrews, both before 
and after their bondage under the Egyptians, 
were themselves owners of slaves. In China 
prisoners of war were the most important 
source of slavery. Some of them were kept 
as state slaves, others distributed among the 
nobles. Werner speaks of three kinds of 
slaves of private persons, one of them being 
the prisoners of war.® 


Slavery due to Judicial punishment.—Of 
other causes of slavery, the next is crime. 
Enslavement by punishment for crimes has 
occurred among many people. The Jews in- 
flicted it for theft.° From the Code of Ham- 
murabi, we learn that, for some crimes, men 
were turned into slaves. “Not a few free 
men, whether from debt or Judicial punish- 
ment, were added to these classes.”" In China 
any one who was condemned by the law lost 
his civil status and became a slave to the 
government. Male criminals were called 
tsu li and were employed in all kinds of 
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menial labour, while female criminals became 
slaves and were employed in threshing rice 
and making mats.® 


In India the earliest reference to slavery as 
a result of judicial punishment is found in 
the Buddhist Jataka stories. In the kulavaka 
jataka, we are told that a village superinten- 
dent was made a slave as a result of judicial 
punishment.’ Kautilya also mentions such 
slaves (dandapranita).*° The Hindu law 
books make mention, among other kinds of 
slaves, of one who has been turned into a 
slave as a result of judicial punishment. Thus 
in Manu, dandadasa is one of the seven kinds 
of slaves (i.e. one made slave as a result of 
Judicial decree). Narada and Katyayana 
say that, if a person having once taken to 
the life of an ascetic returns to the state of 
a householder, he should be made the slave 
of the state by the king." 


Slavery due to debt.—Next comes slavery 
due to indebtedness. In the times of Mathews 
(XVII. 25) insolvent men could be sold 
with families and this penalty has long 
existed."* In Babylonia and Assyria, failure 
to pay debt gave the creditor the right to levy 
on the produce or the property of the debtor 
and if there was no property, the person of 
the debtor fell into the hands of the creditor 
though he could substitute for his person his 
wife, child or his slave.** In Greece, slavery 
for debt was most widespread. It was ‘the 
Solonian Constitution alone which put a 
check over this system by legislating that none 
will be sold for his debt.1* Of Rome, Warder 
Fowler says, “A certain number of slaves had 
been such under the law of debt” This was 
a common source of slavery in the early 
period of Roman History." 


In the Buddhist jatakas mention is made 
of slaves purchased for money (dhanena 
kita).'® As we have no evidence of traffic in 


slaves, a feature of Roman and Greek slavery, 


these slaves must have been those who sold 
themselves in order to pay off their debt or 
to ward off their family trouble. An example 
of debt-slavery is found in the Vessantara 
jataka where we are told that a certain 
Brahman family who could not pay off the 
money which was deposited with them by a 
certain Brahman, had to give to the latter 
their daughter.'" 

Kautilya mentions such kinds of slaves 
who, in order to ward off their family troubles 
sold themselves as slaves or mortgaged their 
lives and enjoining upon the friends and 
kinsmen of such slaves to effect their release 
as early as possible."* The seventh of the 
fifteen kinds of slaves mentioned by Narada 
is one who has been discharged from a large 
debt.’® Jaina texts also mention slaves made 
for debt (annaya). The Pinda Niryukti 
refers to a widow who purchased two pali of 
oil from a grocer. As she could not pay it 
back, she had to serve him as a slave girl.”° 


Slavery by inheritance—Another most im- 
portant source of slavery seems to have been 
one by inheritance, for normally a slave’s 
child became a slave. It is this form of 
slavery which finds frequent mention in sans- 
krit and pali literature. The Buddhist jatakas 
among the four kinds of slaves mention the 
hereditary slave (amayadasa) first. ** Narada 
enumerating fifteen kinds of slaves mentions 
Griha Jata Dasa as first. In fact, these here- 
ditary slaves received better treatment at the 
hands of their master and were considered 
trustworthy and faithful to him. 


Other causes of slavery, though not so 
general as the above, are (1) slavery by 
purchase, (2) and becoming slaves for the 
sake of maintenance. Through extreme impo- 
verishment also people sometimes submitted 
themselves to slavery for the sake of mainte- 
nance. In sanskrit law books, such slaves are 
called Bhuktdasa, (i.e. slave for food) **, The 
Vyavahara Bhasya and the Maha Nisitha 
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Curni refer to a boy who, during famine 
time, was left alone by his parents and 
who, wandering here and there for food, 
ultimately sold himself into slavery in order 
to be able to get food and clothing.** In 
China, we have several instances of persons 
who, during war or famine accepted the 
protection of a noble and were treated by 
him as virtual slaves.** 


The detailed classification of the slaves as 
given in Manu, Narada and Katyayana shows 
that slavery had become a long established 
and legally recognised institution, Kautilya 
had earlier made rules, in detail, for regulat- 
ing slavery and preventing the ill-treatment 
of slaves by the owners.** Nowhere else do 
we find such a minute classification of slaves 
and detailed legislation to regulate their work 
and protect their interests. 


Slavery in the past had three most pre- 
valent forms (i) domestic slavery, (ii) predi- 
al slavery (slaves employed for agricultural 
purposes) and (iii) slavery as an industrial 
institution. é 

Domestic Slavery.— Mostly slaves were 
employed in household work. As such, they 
were not distinguished from other members 
of the household. Female slaves, who mostly 
happened to be captives in war, were used 
for domestic services. In Assyria and Baby- 
lonia both male and female slaves were 
employed for household work. We do not 
know what duties they performed. It may, 
however, be safely presumed that these must 
have been same as performed by slaves in 
other countries.**> In Egyptian households, 
slaves were admitted as butlers.*° In China 
these female slaves were employed for 
threshing rice, making mats, washing clothes, 
spinning the thread and weaving clothes. 
Besides they had also to take care of other 
household concerns.*’ The female slaves in 


Greece were exclusively used for domestic ser- 
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vices. It is said that Greece had more female 
slaves than males. The regular issue of capture 
in war was that men should be slain and 
women should be enslaved.** About the 
work done by these female slaves, John 
Seymor says, “the women servants card wool, 
spin and weave, clean the tables, wash dishes 
and prepare baths for the guests and grind 
grain for the daily use of the family. Besides, 
the care of the children also devolved upon 
them.”*® The males were, on the other hand, 
burdened with heavier tasks in the field. 
About Roman slaves, Warder Fowler says, 
“for the most part, the Roman slaves were 
not used by them to any great extent in 
productive industry but to supply the luxu- 
rious needs of the household.”** 


Unlike Greece, in India, both males and 
females were used for domestic services. The 
Buddhist Jatakas mention these sundry house- 
hold works being performed by the female 
slaves.* But the male slaves are also seen 
performing similar duties. The Katahaka 
jataka enumerates the duties which the slave 
Katahaka will have to perform when the 
master is at the meal, e.g., set before him his 
dishes, place the spittoons in their position, 
take particular care of his drink and stand 
behind him with a brush.*? A male slave 
cooking food is referred to in the Gunda 
Tinduka jataka.** Kandahala jataka mentions 
the following duties performed by a male 
slave—sweep yards, stables, look after houses 
and elephants, etc. In the Silavamsa jataka, 
the slave Pingala washes the feet of her 
master before he retires to bed. ** In the Jaina 
texts, we come across nurses employed to tend 
children, fetch water, cook pounded rice and 
minister to the master when he is about to 
retire to bed and serve as chauribearers.*® 


Besides performing these household duties, 
they were also required to do some dirty 
duties, such as, sweeping the gateway, thé 
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privy, the road and the place for rubbish, 
shampooing the body of the master and 
gathering and putting away leavings of food, 
etc.” 


Predial Slavery—Slaves were also 
employed in agriculture. Some worked in the 
fields, yet remained with their masters as 
members of the household. There were others 
who were allotted a piece of land by the 
owner and worked in the field away from 
home. There were also State slaves distributed 
throughout the kingdom as tax paying serfs. 
In Assyria and Babylonia, the slaves usually 
cultivated the land of their master under his 
control.*’ But a large number of slaves worked 
as serfs cultivating the plot of land belonging 
to their master on a metayer system, i.e., they 
claimed seeds and implements and other 
necessary supplies from their master and paid 


him a certain share of the produce of the crop | 


or a fixed amount of money. They were not 
free to move, and if the land was sold they 
too were sold along with it.** In Egypt the 
captured slaves were distributed throughout 
the Empire and enrolled as tax paying serfs. 
Their condition was very wretched; the 
officers of the state exacted from them the 
last penny.*® 


In Greece both systems worked. There were 
slaves who worked in the field under the 
control of their master. They were ploughing, 
planting, reaping, threshing and winnowing, 
curing grapes, making wine, laying stone 
walls...... or doing smith’s and carpenter’s 
work on the farm.*® There were others who 
were attached to the land. They paid 5/6ths 
of the produce to the master and hence were 
called Hectemors (receiving only sixth portion 
of the crop).*? The Helots of Sparta were 
slaves of the State who worked on land and 
paid a fixed rent to the master but very 
little was left to them and they got only half 
the ration of a Spartan citizen.* 
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The old Roman farm in which the pater- 
familia lived with his wife, children and 
slaves was worked by all the members of 
the family, bound and free. In the middle 
of the second century, a great change 
occurred. The master paid only occasional 
visits. For the greater part, it was managed 
by his steward who too was a slave and 
his treatment towards the slaves working 
under him on the farm was most cruel.** 
The master had no opportunity or rather 
he cared not to know of the grievances of 
the slaves. 


In India the proprietor got the land 
cultivated under his own supervision and so 
the slave was a member of the family, and 
shared, to the same extent, the social life of 
the family and received a comparatively 
sympathetic treatment. In the Salikedasa 
Jataka (iv. 276), we are told of a Brahman 
‘ who owned 1000 karsas of land on which he 

had sown rice. When the crop was ready, 
he made the hedge and placed his own men 
(Attanopurusa), in charge of the five hundred 
Karsas and the next five hundred Karsas he 
put under the charge of hired labourers 
bhatakas. The Attanopurusas are no other 
than the slaves of the master. The Khettarak 
Khakas are referred to in J II P. 110 and 
the Khettagopakas in J. III 52. The 
Vyavaharabhasya, a jain text, (Vi. 208), 
speaks of a female slave who along with other 
labourers worked in the fields. Kautilya also 
refers to the state slave, employed for tilling 
the royal land. (II, 24. p. 138; tex. ed. by 
R. S. Sastry). One thing to be noted is that 
both male and female slaves were used for 
agriculture. 


In China slaves worked on Imperial 
domains under a superintendent of agricul- 
ture or in the manorial state of the nobles. 
These slaves were prisoners of war or 
criminals of the state. Women slaves were 
employed in household work, such as, 
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spinning, weaving, etc., and men, in the 
fields for tilling and other forms of field 
labour. Sometimes due to dangers of war or 
impoverishment, husbandmen sought the 
protection of an individual lord and were 
treated as virtual serfs. Very often in the 
absence of oxen, slave labour was substituted 
to till the land. Every married couple, being 
lord of manor was allowed to have eight 
slaves, men to till the fields and women to 
weave clothes, etc. For tillage, ten oxen were 
considered equivalent to eight slaves. Some 
times the farmer, a free man, was obliged to 
make up deficiency of oxen by a certain 
number of slaves.** 


Industrial Slavery—The third form of 
slavery, i.e., slavery as an industrial institution 
existed in most of the countries of the 
west. In Assyria and Babylonia as early as 
the age of Hammurabi, slaves are found 
employed in business and handicrafts, not 
only by the state, but also by private 
individuals. In the Code of Hammurabi, 
rules are laid down to regulate the appren- 
ticeship of the slaves with the teacher in 
different crafts, and the teachers themselves 
for the most part happened to be slaves.*® 
Besides, receiving training in different crafts 
a slave engaged himself in commerce, money- 
lending and entered into partnership in trade. 
He paid a certain portion of his income from 
all the sources to his master.*® 


In Egypt the slave population was employed 
as artisans. They were used as architects, 
weavers, masons, sculptors, etc. for the benefit 
of the State, getting only food and clothing.*’ 
According to Breasted, “the wealth and 
captive labour of Nubia were being rapidly 
transmitted into noble architecture”. Among 
these architects were men of the highest gifts. 
As craftsmen, they possessed a sense of the 
aesthetics with mastery over the mechanics 
of construction. But their skill did not avail 
them in freeing themselves from slavery or 
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improving their living conditions. We have 
so far only examples of State slaves as 
architects and sculptors. We do not know if 
private individuals also employed them. 

In Greece, specially in Athens which was 
most developed industrially in the whole of 
Greece, “most, if not all, of the trades were 
carried on by the slaves who were universally 
employed in manufacturing establishments.” 
If the owner had too many slaves he would 
employ them in a factory making one of them 
manager. The father of Demosthenes 
manufactured swords and had fifty slaves. 
If the master was not able to establish a 
factory in person, he would let a number of 
slaves establish it themselves on a cooperative 
basis, allowing them to keep to themselves 
and make their own profit, so long as each 
of them paid a certain fixed portion to their 
master, He would also let them out to some- 
body else at so much per head per day. 
Nicia had 1000 slaves whom he hired out 
for work in the mines in Thrace.*® 


The industrial form of slavery does not 
appear to have been prevalent in India. We 
have few references in Indian literature to 
slaves trained in various arts and crafts. One 
such is found in the Katahaka Jataka where 
Katahaka not only learns to read and write 
but is also trained in various arts and crafts 
by the master. State-owned slaves were 
sometimes employed to work in mines but, 
for the most part, they formed a part of the 
domestic establishment working either on 
farms or performing several household duties, 
thus helping the mistress. In India the 
pursuit of arts and crafts, according to 
law books was the profession of the sudras 
and other low castes; the slaves therefore 
had no chance to learn or follow the arts. 
The upper two classes and the wealthy 
Vaisyas who always vied with one another in 
emulating the ideals of the former did not 
think it dignified to pursue the arts and 
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crafts. These taboos account for the absence 
of slaves following the various arts and crafts. 


Legal Status of Slaves.—In the eye of law, 
a slave was always dependent upon his 
master. He had no personality of his own 
and, therefore, no legal rights. He was a 
mere chattel of his master. In the Assyrian 
and Babylonian legal system, he was his 
master’s absolute property and in contract 
tablets is often referred to as ‘a head’ and 
constantly changed hands by sale or bequest 
or even pledged temporarily.*° Speaking about 
China, Werner says that slaves were treated 
no better than cattle and horses.®* In the 
legal system of Rome, a slave was not a 
person but a res, i.e., he had no right as a 
human being, could not marry, but was 
himself a piece of property which could be 
conveyed.** The same attitude prevailed in 
Greece. According to Aristotle, a slave is a 
live implement with higher intelligence.** 
Slavery in its worst form existed in Rome. 
During the Republican period, the law left 
him ahsolutely at the disposal of his master, 
who had powers of life and death over him 
and could punish or chastise him or use him 
for any purpose, without reference to any 
higher authority.® 

The complete control of the master over 
his slaves is referred to also in the epics, 
Buddhist works and the law books.*° 


Apart from legal aspects, the treatment, of 
slaves by the master was generally tempered 
with humanity and kindness. The fact that 
he had no legal rights does not indicate that 
he was to be cruelly treated. In fact, no one 
at that time, except the head of the family, 
possessed any right before the law. The head 
of the family punished the child on the same 
principle, and with the same lack of legal 
limitation. “Wife, sons and slaves” says Manu, 
“if they commit any fault to be punished 
with the stroke of a rope or a bamboo 
stick”.** Here, wife, son and slave are put 


on the same level, so far as the authority of 
the paterfamilia is concerned. With this it is 
worthwhile to compare the statement of 
St. Paul, “the heir as long as he is a child 
different nothing from a servant.”°? 


In Greece, Persia and India, there seems 
to have existed a feeling of nearness and 
community towards the slaves. Thus says 
Tucker, “the Greek slave was felt to be 
nearer in common humanity to his master if 
for no other reason, for the reason at least 
that the greatest racial repellant feature 
—the difference of colour, was wanting. The 
Greek slave was commonly a white man.”** 


Apart from the absence of colour bar, the 
domestic sentiment of the Athenian brought 
him nearer to his slaves than was the case 
among the aristocratic planters of Virginia 
and still more among the vulgarly, pompous 
aristocracy which dominated imperial Rome.*° 
The slave was treated as a member of the 
family and when sick was looked after by the 
mistress of the house.*° Even in Rome, where 
generally the treatment of slave was not good, 
a slave who happened to be a man of know- 
ledge or skill, or who was employed as a 
secretary, a librarian or doctor was intimate 
and had happy relations with his owners 
and in the houses of humane men a slave 
had no fear of physical degradation.** 


The slaves in Iran were never numerous 
but the few that were there had been most 
humanly treated, perhaps better than any- 
where else in the world. A slave as well as 
an ordinary domestic servant was always 
cared for like all other members of the 
household. It was distinctly laid down that 
slaves were not to be dealt with as mere 
animals, and were not to be sold to men of 
wicked character. Indeed there were masters 
who sold slaves with the condition that if 
the purchaser ill-treated them the vendor 
would take them back.*” 
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It is with the same feelings of humanity 
and nearness that the Indian master or 
mistress seems to have behaved towards the 
family slaves. Along with his wife and 
children, the slave formed a part of the 
family. The close association in every day life 
was bound to generate a feeling of sympathy 
and interest towards the well-behaved family 
slave. In the law books, which give the 
treatment of slaves in its strictly legal aspect, 
we fail to get those touches of tenderness and 
sympathy found in the Jataka stories, in the 
dramas and the fiction. One beautiful instance 
of this familiar relationship is found in the 
Nanachanda Jataka. A family priest whom a 
king asked to demand a boon consults, besides 
the members of his family, the slave girl, 
Punna, what her desires were. The slave girl, 
modest as she was, wanted a mortar, a pestle 
and a sieve. The master was good enough to 
grant her desires.** In the Anguttara Nikaya, 
good treatment of slaves is enjoined upon 
every householder.** In the Apastamba 
Dharmasutra, it is said “one may very well let 
his wife or son remain without food but he 
should not deprive the slave of food.”** From 
the drama Mriccha Katika also, we learn 
how considerate the Mistress Vasanta 
Sena is towards her maid-servant. As soon as 
she learns that her maid servant is so much 
loved by Sarvalika that he risked even his 
life for her, she emancipates her forthwith.** 


In China too slaves formed part of 
the family, and were generally treated 
well. Their position in the family resembled 
more that of a Jew slave than that of a 
Roman."* According to Ingram “the features 


of the institution were mild. Both the 


manner of the people and laws protected the 
life and persons of slaves. The family of the 
slave often lived with the family of his owner 
on terms of equality”.** The Chinese master 
was even obliged to find wives for his slaves.®° 
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One of the main reasons for this good 
treatment of the slaves was the sense of 
property felt in them. It was the master’s 
interest to keep the slave in good condition, 
to feed him well and even to educate him. 
“A man may own his horse, may treat it well 
and even love it well and the more used 
he is to owning a horse the more likely he is 
to give it consideration” ."° 


Inspite of the absence of any legal right, 
the slave was allowed to enjoy several 
privileges. The first and foremost of these 
was that he could own his property and 
bequeath it to his children or kinsmen. 


In Assyria and Babylonia, a slave had 
property. Theoretically, the master owned 
his slave’s property, but the slave in fact was 
hardly separated from it. He paid a small 
rent for it, called Mandattu. After the death 
of the slave, half of the property went to 
his children and half to his master.’ The 
slave of the Homeric period lacked the two 
distinguishing marks of slavery. He possessed 
property of his own and enjoyed the right 
of connubium.’* He also did not have the 
third one, the danger of being sold away 
from home."* But this can be said only of 
those slaves who were hereditary or had 
been in domestic service for long. In Rome, 
the slave could add to his wealth called 
peculium, in several ways. In great house- 
holds, the slaves were often entrusted with 
the management of certain departments. The 
rural property consisted of quarries, bricks, 
mines and manufactures of all kinds, with 
slaves as managers. In great households, the 
procurer was always a man of servile origin. 
In these various capacities, the trusted slave 
was practically a partner and shared in the 
profits or had a commission on the returns. 
Such a fortunate servant, by adding to his 
peculium, might soon become a capitalist 
on his own account. His peculium, like that 
of his son, was, of course, in law the property 
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of his master, but the security of his peculium 
was the security of good service. So the master 
did not usually interfere with this. These 
slaves also carried on trade, money-lending 
on behalf of the senators, who, by ancient 
law as well as by sentiment were forbidden 
to soil themselves by trade or industry.” 

In India, we have no positive evidence for 
the earlier period to ascertain whether a 
slave had property or not. The Epics and the 
earlier Smritis, Manu in particular, show 
that slaves had no property of their own. 
Their property belonged to the master 
( bhartraharyadhanohisah) .** 


But from Kautilya Arthasastra, it is quite 
clear that a slave not only acquired property 
but could also bequeath it to his kinsmen. 
“The property of a slave shall pass into the 
hands of his kinsmen. In the absence of 
his kinsmen, his master will take it”’® 
Besides, Kautilya allows a slave to possess the 
money which he earned without prejudicing 
the work of his master, i.e., what he earned 
by extra work." Narada, under certain 
circumstances, allows a slave to get a share 
of the property of his master.* Avasyaka 
curni, a Jaina work, refers to a slave boy who, 
after the death of his master, becomes the 
owner of his property."® 


In ancient Iran also slaves could acquire 
and hold property absolutely as their own, 
specially the gifts which were directly made 
to them by personal right belonged to them. 
Mr. Sohrab Bulsara is of the opinion that a 
slave could also bequeath his property to his 
children.*° 


A slave could also regain his freedom by 
certain payment, by rendering some extra- 
ordinary help to his master or by the manu- 
mission granted by his master for good 
conduct or devoted service. The Assyrian and 
Babylonian laws of Hammurabi Code provide 
for the emancipation of a slave in two ways. 


A slave was allowed to acquire wealth by 
entering into some business, and with the 
money thus earned, he could purchase his 
freedom.*' He could also become free in case 
he was adopted by some body. In that case, 
the adopted father or mother was obliged to 
pay the value of the slave.**? The term, 
Maribannu, has been explained by scholars as 
meaning adopted son, and there is specific 
provision in the Code of Hammurabi which 
guarantees against Maribannu.** 


The Greek and Roman law both provide 
for the freedom of the slave either through 
payment or through manumission. About the 
slaves in Athens, it is said that he might 
purchase his freedom by some extraordinary 
service, or the State might buy him from 
his master and make him a citizen. When 
that was done, the act and the name of the 
person were cried by public crier in the 
theatre or at other public rendezvous so 
that there might be no mistake thereafter.** 


In Rome, the slave was enabled to pur- 
chase his freedom by his peculium, i.e., the 
wealth which he earned in various ways.** 
Manumission was also granted if the slave 
pleased his master. The conquest of different 
parts of the world by the Romans brought a 
large number of slaves—more than the 
Romans could absorb. An outlet had there- 
fore to be found by making the conditions 
so easy that slave owners like Sulla, emanci- 
pated about 10,000 slaves at one time. The 
emancipation of slaves in the beginning of 
the Empire was not, as a French historian 
puts, “a step towards the suppression of 
slavery but an outlet for excess over abund- 
ance in slaves”®* After being manumitted, the 
Roman slaves became Roman citizens re- 
maining however, “according to ancient 
customs in a certain position of moral subordi- 
nation to his master, owing him respect and 
aid if necessary.”8" 
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In India, the earliest reference to the 
emancipation of a slave, either by payment 
or through manumission, is found in the 
Buddhist texts. From the (Buddhist) Canoni- 
cal texts, it seems that slaves were not ad- 
mitted into the Church before they were 
emancipated by their masters.** In the 
Jatakas, we have references to both forms 
of emancipation. Thus in the Vessantara 
Jataka, Prince Vessantara advises his son to 
purchase his freedom by paying to the 
Brahmana 1,000 karsapanas and that of his 
sister by paying “hundred male and female 
slaves with elephants, horses, bulls and gold 
pieces, all a hundred each”*® Sometimes the 
master is pleased with the good conduct and 
loyality of his slaves. In the Sonananda 
Jataka we learn of a Brahmana family 
who at the time of renouncing the 
world, emancipate their slaves.°® Slaves 
could also obtain their freedom if they 
could prove worthy of it. The Therigatha 
commentary says that Punna, the daughter 
of Anathapindaka’s female slaves, was 
given freedom when she defeated a 
Brahmana in discussion.®** Annabhara was 
freed by his master who was pleased with his 
piety. ®? Kautilya has given different methods 
of purchasing freedom for persons enslaved 
under different circumstances: “If one is en- 
slaved for debt, he shall free himself on 
paying the debt. One who has been enslaved 
for fine or court decrees shall earn the amount 
by work. An Arya made captive in war shall, 
pay a certain amount proportionate to the 
dangerous work done at the time of his 
capture.”®* From Manu also it seems that 
manumission was granted by the master 
(such slaves are called Visrista) but according 
to him, a Sudra slave, even if made free by 
his master, was not morally free from servi- 
tude. This shows that, like the Roman slaves 
even after being freed, he was in a certain 
position of moral subordination to his master. 


Y 
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In difficult times, even the duty of supporting 
his master is laid on him. According to 
Narada, the first four forms of slaves (out 
of the fifteen that he has enumerated) could 
get freedom in no way except by the 
favour of the master and the favour generally 
resulted in manumission.®> These slaves 
could also get freedom in case they had saved 
the life of their master from great peril, and, 
in that case, not only did they become free 
but also got a share of the master’s property.*° 


Sanctity of the family life of a slave—As 
regards the sanctity of the family life of a 
slave, we do not have enough information. 
We have only to draw conclusions from their 
general treatment. About Babylonia and 
Assyria, we are certain that law protected the 
family life of the slave. The members were 
not torn away from their family surroundings. 
In many cases, slaves formed an integral 
part of the landed estate and were sold 
together with their families and the property 
to which they were attached.*’ Quite opposite 
seems to have been the case in Egypt. About 
the slaves employed by the State during the 
period of Middle Kingdom (1580-1100 B.D.), 
Moret says, it was not possible for them to 
remain in the family for a long time, the 
caprice of an administrative official or the 
sale of the landed property might scatter 
a family, distributing its members among 
different masters and domains.®* Still worse 
must have been the conditions of slaves in 
Rome, where in law a slave was a piece of 
property and had no right to connubium. In 
a country where slavery had developed into 
an industrial system for the sole benefit of 
the owner, where, due to the middle-man- 
system, the owner never came into contact 
or rather never cared to see closely the 
conditions of his slave workers in the estate, 
the feelings of kindness and sympathy could 
not be expected. In the absence of the 
domestic sentiment which was a most impor- 
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tant feature of slavery in India, in Iran, early 
Greece and in China, there is no doubt that 
the dismemberment of the family of a slave 
must have been frequent. In Greece, for 
the greater part, the treatment of a slave 
was comparatively human, and, in the 
Homeric times, we have references to several 
slaves living along with their families.°° In 
India, on the whole, the treatment of slaves, 
at least in the five or six centuries of the 
pre-Christian era, was quite human. 


The union of freemen and female slaves 
has always been disapproved by the social 
code of every society. Hindu law books not 
only disapprove but outright condemn such 
unions. In practice, however, such unions 
were very frequent, although the law did 
not recognise them. The question now arises 
about the status of the offsprings of such 
unions. The only countries which were most 
liberal in this respect were Babylonia and 
Assyria. According to the Code of Ham- 
murabi, after giving birth to a child, the 
slave became free with her child. What is 
more, if, during his life time, the father had 
acknowledged the children (by the slave 
women), saying my son, then after the death 
of that man, the children of his wife and 
his slave enjoyed equal shares.’°° Some pri- 
vileges were enjoyed by slave women in the 
Greek society too. “If a slave woman bore a 
son to her master, the son might not only 
get freedom but also an honourable civil 
position” .?™ 

The Hindu law books also accord the 
same position to the offspring of a free man 
and a slave woman. According to Kautilya, 
if a master begets a child by a female slave, 
both the child and the mother become 
free.*°? Among the writers on law, Katyayana 
also accords similar status to the female slave 
and the issue.’ 

In a few countries, however, no free 
- «status was accorded to the offspring -of a 
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free man and a slave woman. In Rome, it 
is said that the issue of a free man and 
a female slave, enjoyed the status of the 
mother at the time of conception, i.e., if the 
mother, at the time of the conception was a 
slave, no matter what the status of the 
father was, the child remained a slave. 
In China also, the issue of a concubine 
remained always a slave. Neither the 
slave woman nor her children enjoyed 
the status of a free person. Even in 
Iran, where the treatment of slaves is said 
to have been most humane and generous, 
the sons of a slave woman by a freeman never 
became free. He continued to be a slave 
during his fathers’ life and might be kept or 
sold by his successors. 


The marriage of a slave with a free woman 
was generally condemned. Only Assyrian and 
Babylonian laws provide an exception. A 
slave could marry a free woman, without any 
social stigma attached to the status of the 
woman, or any punishment by society or 
state. In Assyria, we have instances of a slave 
with two wives.?” 


But a Roman slave was not allowed to 
marry a free woman. According to the laws 
of Justinian, when a free woman had com- 
merce with a slave, she lost her freedom and 
became a slave.**’ Even after becoming free, 
these slaves could not secure brides from 
higher ranks. The Lex Julia prohibited the 
union of a free man with a woman of 4 
senatorial rank..1°° But we have instances of 
slaves who, after becoming free had amassed 
huge wealth in several ways, and were in 4 
position to secure brides not only from the 
families of free men but even from those of 
the Senatorial houses.’ 


In Iranian legal literature the marriage of 
a male slave with a free woman is not 
referred to; probably it rarely happened, if 
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not never. In any case, if such a couple 
existed, the children would be regarded as 
free born under the law, that “the status of 
the children depended upon the status of the 
mother”.?*° In China, according to Werner, 
male and female slaves were limited to inter- 
marriage among themselves and the males 
were by law forbidden marrying into the 
families of freeman.*** 


In India, a born slave, though freed by his 
master, could not acquire a status other than 
that of a sudra and as such his marriage with 
the females of twice-born was not only subject 
to social condemnation but also to severe 
punishment as in the case of the pratiloma 
union of a Sudra with a woman of the upper 
class. As for other kinds of slaves, they gained 
their former status after being freed. 


A comparative study of the institution of 
slavery has thus shown that most of the 
important features of this system were 
common to all the societies. In all societies, 
the system originated in war, and was fostered 
by the rich and aristocratic classes. As demand 
for slaves grew, other methods of procuring 
them, such as, purchase or piracy, were 
resorted to. Insolvency of the debtor also 
led to slavery. 


Most of the slaves were used for domestic 
service, but, in a few countries, like Babylonia, 
Assyria, Athens, Rome, they were engaged 
in trades like banking, money-lending, and 
factories and thereby, in various ways, earned 
wealth for their owners. In the eyes of law, 
though a slave had no right over his life 
and properties, in practice he was suffered 
to enjoy both. In most of the societies, the 
slave, being a part of the family, was treated 
with consideration and sympathy. He shared 
the religious, social and the moral life of 
the family, and had ample opportunities of 
improving his moral self. When ill, he was 
cared for and looked after by the mistress 
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of the family. The sanctity of his family life 
was respected. The. separation of wife from 
husband and of young children from parents 
are found only in a few countries, like Rome 
and Egypt. If honest, hardworking and 
intelligent, a slave had chances of regaining 
his freedom, either through manumission 
granted by his master for his faithful service 
and good behaviour, or he could purchase 
freedom by means of wealth which he was 
allowed to accumulate. The treatment of 
slaves, except in few countries like Rome 
and Egypt, was. that of condescension and 
sympathy. The life of a slave was not alto- 
gether intolerable, and, in many cases, slaves 
were reluctant to be free. The cruelty and 
utter callousness of the present American 
master were absent. One important reason for 
this seems to be the almost complete absence 
of the racial basis of slavery. 


The treatment of slaves in India was still 
better. Being a part and parcel of the family, 
closely associated with his master and mistress 
in the daily activities of life, a partner in their 
joys and sorrows, he could not but be the 
object of their sympathy and utmost concern. 
It cannot be denied that certain housewives 
might have treated the servants very cruelly. 
The innate good nature of an Indian house- 
wife and the virtues of love and kindness, 
which the common code of ethics enjoined 
upon every householder, assured a slave of 
generous treatment and saved him from the 
callousness of the old Roman master or the 
modern American slave owner. 


Slaves were not used for industrial purposes. 
Megasthenes, who came to India in the 
fourth century B.C., writes that, in India, 
slavery did not exist. His impression was 
perhaps, based on the fact that most of the 
features of western slavery were absent. The 
piratical raids which the Greeks often resorted 
to for procuring slaves, sea traffic in slaves 
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and their sale in public by the master, their 
use in various arts and crafts, mines or 
banking concerns, for profit were all 
unknown in India. In fact, one cannot think 
of an Indian slave different from the house- 
hold servant. To Megasthenes, therefore, 


whose brief sojourn in India did not enable 
him to have detailed and intimate knowledge 
of the social conditions, the slave did not 
appear as distinct from the serving class 
which he includes in his enumeration of the 
seven classes of Indian societies. 
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INDIA AND THE WORK OF UNESCO 


Speaking at the first Conference which in 
1946 established the United Nations 
Educatoinal, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
sation, the Indian delegate, Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, stated that the new institution would 
have to strive both for truth and for peace. 
“T should like”, she added, “to assure all the 
delegates that we shall do all we can to 
implement the attainment of these noble 
objectives”. Since then, the history of India’s 
sssociation with Unesco has amply confirmed 
this assurance and a relationship now exists 
in which both sides have been able to con- 
wwibute effectively. 


As one of the original member states, India 
has taken part in the work of Unesco since 
the very beginning, more than ten years ago. 
In 1949 an interim national commission met 
for the first time and, in July 1952, the Indian 
National Commission for Unesco was set up 
on a permanent basis with Maulana Azad, 
the Minister of Education, as its chairman. 


In virtually every aspect of Unesco’s acti- 
vities, Indian’s influence has been felt. 
Education is a good example. In December 
1952, Bombay played host to a major regional 
conference on free and compulsory education 
in South Asia and the Pacific. Studies on 
Compulsory education, Women’s education 
and rural teacher training, written by Indian 
educators, have been published by Unesco. 
A teaching handbook on Education for World 
Understanding has been completed by the 
Indian Institute for Educational and Cultural 
Co-operation. 


In fundamental education, which is aimed 
at raising rural living standards, co-operation 


between India and Unesco has been especially 
fruitful. The adult education programme of 
Mysore State has served as a practical class- 
room for a Unesco Centre where an inter- 
national group of educators was trained as 
fundamental education peaders. In 1952, 
Mysore was also the site of a course in the 
use of visual aids in education conducted 
by two Indian educators, a Canadian artist 
and a British book illustrator. Previously, the 
team had conducted a similar course at the 
Central Institute of Education in Delhi. 
Students for these courses were drawn from 
India’s “associated projects’— educational 
and rural development schemes which have 
a working arrangement with Unesco for an 
exchange of information, and if necessary, 
expert assistance. 


Indian participation in Unesco’s science 
programme has been equally important. Since 
1948, Delhi has been the headquarters of 
Unesco’s South Asia Science Co-operation 
Office set up to facilitate the exchange of 
scientific research in the region. Unesco’s 
Arid Zone Programme was initiated in. 1948 
as the result of a proposal by the Indian 
Delegation at the third session of the Unesco 
General Conference, and, in 1953, the Indian 
Government acted as co-sponsor with Unesco 
of a symposium on the utilization of wind 
and solar energy in India’s desert regions. 
Unesco is now planning to allocate new and 
bigger resources to help solve the vital 
problem of arid lands. This “major project” 
would cover research, experiments and 


educational programmes in an area stretching 
from Egypt across Asia to Ceylon. If this 
project is passed by the General Conferenece 
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meeting in New Delhi this year, a great part 
of the work involved would be concentrated 
on India. 


India’s interest in science has been under- 
lined with the annual award of the £1.000 
Kalinga Prize donated by Mr. B. Patnaik, 
a Cuttack industrialist for outstanding 
achievements in the interpretation of Science 
to the general public. (Since 1952, it has been 
awarded to Prince Louis de Broglie of 
France, Dr. Julian Huxley of Great Britain, 
Mr. Waldemar Kaempfert of the United 
States, and Dr. Piy Suner of Venezuela). 


In the social sciences, Indian enabled an 
American sociologist, Gardner Murphy to 
carry out a study of social tensions which 
appeared in book form in 1953. This year, 
Unesco is establishing in Calcutta a Research 
Centre on the social implications of Indus- 
trialization in Southern Asia. The aim of this 
centre is to bring the resources of science to 
bear upon the basic problems of social 
development in order to assist India and 
neighbouring countries in their economic 


progress. 


The same pattern of co-operation has 
marked the relations between Unesco and 
India in the sphere of cultural activities. In 
1951 the Indian Government and Unesco 
launched the Delhi Public Library as a pilot 
project to show the way for development of 
public library services in adult education 
throughout India and South Asia. This 
library served as a model for similar under- 
takings in Latin America and in Africa. 
Indian contributions to Unesco studies in- 
clude works on the philosophical basis of 
human rights, the main cultural currents in 
the present-day world, humanism in educa- 
tion and the teaching of philosophy, as well 
as the organisation of a seminar on the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. It is also 


worth noting that one of the most successful 
publications in the Unesco World Art Series 
is devoted to the paintings of Ajanta. 


Another phase of Unesco’s programme, the 
Unesco Coupon Scheme, has been well re- 
ceived in India. This country is one of the 
world’s biggest users of Unesco coupons, a 
form of international currency facilitating the 
purchase of books, educational films and 
scientific equipment by buyers in countries 
where hard currency allocations are control- 
led. More than $880,000 worth of Unesco 
Coupons has already been allocated in 
India, where, in addition, the Unesco Gift 
Coupon plan now serves twenty educational 
institutions, 


India’s Association with Unesco has yield- 
ed immediate and practical results in the 
field of technical assistance for economic 
development. Unesco technical assistance in 
India has been targeted to complement the 
Government’s long term plan to expand 
scientific research and training. It has sup- 
plied for instance an international team of 
specialists to the Indian Institute of Techno- 
logy at Kharagpur near Calcutta. In this 
connection Unesco aided the Institute in esta- 
blishing a course in the techniques of indus- 
trial production to aid students in applying 
their academic training to the production line. 
A similar mission will begin work this year 
at Bombay at India’s second regional techno- 
logical institute. Previously in Poona, at the 
Central Water and Power Research Station, 
Unesco scientists worked with Indian 
engineers in solving harbour problems and in 
setting up the nations most modern ship 
testing tank. Another Unesco team worked 
as advisors in the establishment at New 
Delhi of the Indian National Scientific 
Docementation Centre. By the end of 1955, 
the centre was meeting requests for 5,000 
documents and 500 translations a year. 
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But technical assistance is a two-way rela- 
tionship. While there are eight Unesco 
“experts” working in India at present, there 
are no less than ten Indians on Unesco 
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technical assistance missions in Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Indonesia, Iraq, Libya and Philippines. 
—UNESCO 





J. R. D. TATA ADDRESSES OXFORD CONFERENCE ON HUMAN RELATIONS 





A note of optimism about the capacity of 
India to solve the human problems involved 
in the process of industrializing a predomi- 
nantly rural economy was struck by 
Mr. J. R. D. Tata, chairman of Tata 
Industries, speaking at Oxford on July 26. 
He was delivering an address in a series of 
“Oversea Viewpoints” at the Duke of 
Edinburg’s study conference on the human 
problems of industrial communities in the 
Commonwealth. 


“The industrialization of the under-deve- 
loped areas of the world is, perhaps, the 
most formidable task confronting mankind 
today”, said Mr. Tata at the outset, “and 
none, I think, offers greater potential rewards 
for humanity as a whole”. In India, as in 
most of Asia, the process was today well 
under way, and was the source for millions 
of people of hope of deliverance from age-old 
poverty and misery, as also of misgivings 
among some. 

Answering the question whether the prob- 
lems involved in the industrialization of the 
countries of Asia were likely to be different 
from those experienced in the West, Mr. Tata 
thought the differences were likely to be of 
degree and form rather than of substance. 


RecaJling that in the case of India present 
developments were in the nature of an indus- 
trial revival, since the country had up to 
the end of the 17th century been one of 
the most advanced in the world in the fields 


of metallurgy, textiles, dyes, and drugs, the 
speaker pointed out that millions of Indians 
were today employed in modern industries 
and services and that, to some extent, the 
initial problems created by the impact of 
modern industry had already been met. 


Social Surveys—Mr. Tata then spoke of 
the results of social surveys at the steel city 
of Jamshedpur and the townships which had 
grown around other Tata enterprises, and 
the experience Tatas had acquired about the 
lives of those who had migrated from the 
countryside to factory towns. These surveys 
had revealed the following general trends: 
loosening of family ties; an improvement in 
the position of women; weakening of the 
barriers of caste and untouchability; notice- 
able improvement in health standards; an 
increase in literacy and education; and a 
widening of the scope of leisure pursuits. 


No less significant had been the impact 
of these new industrial townships on the 
surrounding countryside. Opportunities for 
employment; the creation of a market for 
village products; medical treatment; a fuller 
social and cultural life; improvement in 
business standards; and development of time- 
consciousness had been some of the benefits 
listed by those questioned on the subject. 


India was perhaps the only country in the 
world where the question of whether large- 
scale industrialization was desirable at all 
was still raised, In view of the quality and 
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status of the men who raised it, it could 
not wholly be ignored, the speaker said. This 
thesis assumed that any large-scale indus- 
trialization would result in the deterioration 
of conditions in the villages. 


It was obvious that, however rapid the 
pace of industrialization, countries like India 
would for many generations to come remain 
predominantly agricultural countries. Far 
from withering away, the rural community 
would derive added vitality from a transfer 
of surplus population, which today bore so 
heavily on the land . 


Desire for Better Life—-Mr. Tata went 
on to question the assumption that masses of 
people would willingly forego the material 
comforts, amenities, and abundance of wealth 
enjoyed by people in other parts of the world. 
As the world shrank through improved com- 
munications, and as knowledge grew of better 
conditions elsewhere, the people of these 
countries would reject the idea of contenting 
themselves with the status of “The Man 
with the Hoe”. 


Finally, it was overlooked that a reasonable 
degree of rural prosperity was impossible 
without an aggregate industrial establishment 
of considerable magnitude to support it. 


Mr. Tata felt that the prosperity and 
happiness of the people could be achieved 
only on the basis of a balanced economy in 
which agriculture, industry, and _ services 
contributed their appropriate share to the 
total wealth produced. 


According to the speaker, the problem of 
human relations in industrially under- 
developed countries consisted in meeting three 
main requirements. 


The first—which was now universally 
accepted—was to provide for the basic 
material needs of the workers. The second was 
to provide, within and outside the factory, 


means of satisfying the more intangible but 
equally strong human desire for  self- 
expression and fulfilment and other urges 
characteristic of group life; the recognition of 
individual worth; opportunities for promotion 
and leadership. The third was to cope with 
the special problems and causes of unhappi- 
ness among those recently transplanted from 
the village. 


“In order to ensure the fulfilment of 
individual and collective life within an 
industrial society”, continued Mr. Tata, 
“I feel an effort must be made to render it 
possible for industry to be not only a source 
of employment but also a way of life”. 


Autonomous Community.—Considerable 
significance attached, in his view, to the 
autonomous plant community. What appealed 
to him about this concept was the distinction 
drawn between the functions and activities of 
community life on the one hand, and job 
functions and activities on the other. 


There was much to be said for the idea that 
the members of an industrial community 
should be given some say, and freedom to 
participate, in the management of these 
matters, thus providing an effective extension 
of the democratic principle and a partial 
substitute for the sense of belonging and 
participation which were important elements 
of life in the village community. 

Mr. Tata made it clear that he would not 
like this to be construed as a plea for surrender 
of any of the functions of management. The 
important thing, to be clear about, however, 
was what management was to manage. 
Where the social organization of society 
within the factory did not impinge directly 
on the economic performance of the enter- 
prise, the assumption of exclusive responsi- 
bility by the management appeared to him 
unnecessary and a source of avoidable 
irritation and resentment. 
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Mr. Tata felt that there was a valuable 
Jesson to be learned from the Indian armed 
forces, which seemed to have developed 
skills well in advance of others, particularly in 
the fields of the selection, training, and 


management of men. 


No Regimentation—Mr. Tata made it 
clear that he did not suggest that regimen- 
tation or military organization could be 
applied in industry. He believed, however, 
that the leadership, stress on human relations, 
and concern for the men’s well-being which 
formed part of an officer’s duty in the Indian 
Army were worthy of emulation. 


“It is appropriate that I should emphasize 
here”, he stressed, ‘that all the thoughts I 
have expressed up to now on the industriali- 
zation of under-developed economies have 
been on the basis that the process is to be 
implemented by democratic means, as it is 
sought to be done in my own country’. He 
believed that the Indian transision would be 
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all the easier and happier for its being 
achieved by free men in a free society. 

“If, in the years to come,” said Mr. Tata, 
India succeeds in building, by democratic 
means, the prosperity of her people, she will 
have made a decisive contribution to the 
survival and continued progress of the 
democratic way of life, but if she fails, while 
China—employing totalitarian methods— 
succeeds, then millions of people in the still 
under-developed areas of the world may judge 
by the results achieved rather than the means 
employed, and the cause of human freedom 
will have suffered a grievous setback”. 


“Tf the industrialized areas of the world, 
possessed of the necessary technology and 
capital, recognize the overwhelming impor- 
tance of this challenge and help us to meet it”, 
concluded Mr. Tata, “we shall together have 
the resources, knowledge, and skills to usher 
in an era of abundance, material well-being, 
and happiness for all the peoples of the 
world”.—BIS. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 


IN YUGOSLAVIA 





The problems of social welfare in 
Yugoslavia presented themselves in their shar- 
pest form immediately after the end of the 
war. When considered in relation to the 
enormous destruction, the large number of 
dead and wounded and the devastation which 
had been caused to material goods, 
Yugoslavia, from the first days of her peaceful 
reconstruction, set aside a tremendous sum 
for social welfare. 


Social Insurance.—More than seven million 
inhabitants are today included in the social 
insurance system, and the number of its 
beneficiaries and the rights they have to make 


use of its basic structure, represents social 
welfare. 


By definite legislation Social Insurance 
embraces workers and employees, members 
of the various government services who are 
paid for their work, defined individuals who 
are permanently engaged with social organi- 
sations and receive remuneration for their 
work, trade union officials and Members 
of Parliament, Members of the armed 
services artists and other workers in 
the field of culture and foreign workers 
who are employed in Yugoslavia and are 
bound by special contracts. In addition to 
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all these the immediate members of their 
families have the benefits of social insurance. 


Particular categories, not mentioned above, 
also protected by social insurance, fot 
example: apprentices, pupils at the middle 
grade specialists schools and students whilst 
they are on technical practice, individuals 
who participate in voluntary work parties, 
those who are temporarily not working in 
order to have vocational training and 
dignitaries of the various churches. 


Social Insurance works as an independent 
institution under social control. This means 
that the sections of the population who are 
insured have control over the Social Insurance 
Organisation, the organisations in the re- 
publics and districts and their local govern- 
ment branches, by means of the elections at 
which they choose their representatives on 
the executive boards of these bodies. The 
social insurance organisations receive con- 
tributions from all establishments and insti- 
tutions for their employees. The size of the 
contributions and the proportion of the salary 
to be paid is determined every year by the 
People’s Assembly. Last year all business 
concerns and institutions and all individuals 
paid 43% of the salary of labourers and other 
employees working under them into the 
Social Insurance fund. 


Manual and other workers in Yugoslavia, 
and all other categories of citizens, entitled by 
law to the protection offered by Social 
Insurance, do not pay anything out of their 
salaries for their own insurance, but, as has 
already been observed, this is paid by the 
establishment which employs them out of 
a special fund. 


Health Insurance——Health insurance is 
organised in accordance with a Law by which 
labourers and other workers and all insured 
perscns have the unequivocable right to 


health protection. This protection includes 
free medical attention, treatment in all 
medical institutions and also at the invalid’s 
home, free food and attention during con- 
valescence. The right to use the health service 
is given to those who are in continuous 
employment and lapses one month after the 
person concerned has severed his connections 
with his work. 


In addition to the health service benefits, 
insured persons receive a defined compen- 
sation in place of their salary during their 
illness. The right to this compensation is 
absolute and unequivocable and lasts for the 
whole of the period during which the insured 
person is found to be unable to work on 
account of illness. 


This compensation is determined on the 
average salary taken on the three months 
preceding illness. This amounts to 80% of 
the average salary for the first seven days of 
sickness and 90% after seven days. Those who 
are incapable to work because of the illness 
caused by their particular kind of work, those 
who have suffered an accident or mis- 
adventure whilst working and those who are 
suffering from tuberculosis receive their full 
salary. 

In Yugoslavia the health service gives 
compensation for insured persons for three 
months during childbirth, and provisions for 
the new born child, meets out expenses for 
the transport of an insured woman who bears 
her child away from home and _ renders 
assistance in the covering of necessary 
expenses. 

Old Age Pensions ——There are two types of 
Old-Age Pensions. Complete old-age pensions 
are received by insured persons—men when 
they have reached the age of 55 and have 
worked for 35 years, and women when they 
have worked for thirty years and reached the 
age of 50. 
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Men of 65 and over and women of 55 and 
over receive pensions less than the full amount 
on condition that they have worked for at 
least fifteen years. In addition to years of 
actual work, years spent on illegal work in 
the revolutionary movement until 1941, 
service in the 1941-45 war as well as in past 
wars, and also active years as an actor, writer, 
worker in the film industry and, under special 
conditions, years spent working in the free 
professions (doctors, engineers, lawyers, etc.) 
are also taken into consideration for the 
purpose of pensions. Also taken into con- 
sideration are years of work as: a porter, 
newspaper seller and shoe-cleaner. 


Years spent on hard physical work are 
counted separately. For example, it is 
necessary to work for a shorter time to have 
the right to a pension for years spent as an 
airman or diver etc. 


For this purpose years spent in the National 
Liberation war are counted as double. 


Pensions for Disabled.—The insured person 
who, as a result of an accident while at 
work or away from it or as a result of illness 
has become completely incapable to work or 
has been incapacitated for more than a year 
receives a disabled person’s pension. Any 
person whose capacity for work is reduced 
by 75% is considered to be incapable of work. 


In order to receive a disabled person’s 
pension it is necessary that the person should 
have worked for a certain period in the 
event of illness or accident outside work. 
Insured persons who are less than fifty years 
old must have worked for at least five years. 
For those who are more than fifty, ten years’ 
work is necessary. 


Insured persons who have become disabled 
as a result of an accident during their work 
have the right to a disabled person’s pension 
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without any consideration of their years of 
employment. 


The law makes special provisions for a 
young person under 25 who is disabled as a 
result of sickness. Such persons have the right 
to a disabled person’s pension if they have 
been working for at least six months. 


Those insured persons who are completely 
disabled and who are, in addition, in need of 
personal assistance, receive a special allowance 
of 25% of the amount of their pension over 
and above the pension itself. 


Family Pensions.—In the event of the death 
of an insured person who has been receiving 
a normal or disabled person’s pension, the 
members of his family have the right to a 
pension. 


The members of a family have the right 
to a “family pension” if the insured person 
had been employed for at least five years 
or had died as the result of an accident 
while at work. 


The members of the family have the 
collective right to a pension. In the event of 
a husband’s death it falls to the wife and 
children, parents, grand-children and adopted 
children. A widow has the right to a pension 
if at the time of the death she is more than 
forty-five years old or is completely disabled — 
or if she has a child of less than seven. 
Children and grandchildren are entitled to 
a pension only until their seventeenth year, 
or, if they have not completed their education, 
until their twentyfourth year. Parents are 
entitled to a “family pension” in the event of 
their having been supported by the insured 
and the father is more than sixty years old 
and the mother more than 45 or if they are 
absolutely unable to work. 


The basis for the family pension is the 
personal pension (either old-age or disabled 
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person’s) which the insured person was 
receiving or would have received at the time 


of his death. 


The Size of Pensions.—The size of a 
pension, either old-age or disabled person’s, 
depends upon the qualifications and years of 
employment. Insured persons are divided into 
twenty categories according to their years of 
employment and qualifications. The scale to 
which categories are allotted largely corres- 
ponds to the salaries of the insured persons, 
decreased in certain circumstances in accor- 
dance with a fixed percentage, the decrease 
never amounting to more than 30%. 


The size of the pension of someone who has 
worked for the minimum period (five or ten 
years, depending upon age for disabled 
persons and fifteen years for minimum old- 
age pension) amounts to 50% of the basic 
pension, whilst a full pension (old-age or 
disabled persons) amounts to 100%. 


The size of the pension of an individual 
who has been disabled by an accident at his 
work is not determined by years of employ- 
ment but amounts to 100% in accordance 
with the category to which insured person 
has been allocated. 


Children’s Allowances——The families of 
labourers and other employees receive 
material assistance in the form of children’s 
allowances for the bringing up and education 
of their children. 


In addition at the time of the birth of the 
child families are given a special grant. 


The families of labourers and other 
employees receive an allowance for every 


child until he reaches the age of fifteen and 
thereafter for as long as he continues his 
education until he reaches his twenty 
fifth year. 


For children who remain permanently unfit 
the allowances are given beyond the age of 
fifteen and even beyond that of 25. 


Every person who has worked continually 
for at least twelve months or with intervals 
for at least twenty months has the right 
to a regular allowance for his children. 


The size of this allowance depends upon 
the number of children. For one child the 
family receives 3,240 dinars per month, for 
two children 5,980, for three children 
8,220 etc. 


Children’s allowances are reduced accord- 
ing to a fixed percentage with reference to 
any further income which the labourer or 
employee receives on his own account. 


In addition to the enumerated forms of 
social welfare, there exist various kinds of 
child welfare, the supporting of the war 
disabled considered from the point of view 
of qualifying them for some form of work 
and the protection of adult persons who have 
certain innate or acquired defects. 


Besides, whilst considerable efforts have 
been made to the present day in the field 
of social welfare, the system has not yet 
reached the stage of completion. Work is 
being done on projects which will ensure that 
primarily health insurance and then social 
security will gradually be introduced for the 
whole Yugoslav population. 
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FACT SHEET 


1. Origin —The Constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) was drawn up in 
Lodon by 43 countries attending a conference 
convened by the United Kingdom and 
France in November 1945. Unesco came 
officially into existence on 4 November 1946 
when 20 countries which had signed the 
constitution deposited Instruments of Accep- 
tance. 


2. Membership—The membership of 
Unesco has grown to 74 countries. 
3. Structure—The programme, budget 


and policies of Unesco are determined by the 
General Conference which meets every two 
years and is composed of delegates of all the 
member states. The coming General Con- 
ference in New Delhi in November will be 
the first to be held in Asia. The General 
Conference also elects the Executive Board, 
composed of 22 members, which meets at 
least twice a year to supervise the execution 
of the programme and policy of the Organi- 
zation and to advise the Director-General on 
such matters as the preparation of proposed 
programmes and budgets for consideration 
by the General Conference. The present 
Chairman of the Board is Sir Arcot L. 
Mudaliar of India. 


Under directives established by the General 
Conference and the Executive Board, the 
day to day work of the Organization is carried 
out by the Secretariat of some 900 staff 
members recruited from more than 50 
countries and headed by the Director- 
General, Dr. Luther H. Evans, of the 
United States. 


National Commissions in most countries 
form a special link between the Secretariat 
and government departments. In addition, 
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400 international non-governmental bodies 
co-operate with Unesco in special fields. 


4. Budget.—The budget for the two years 
1955-56 was set by the General Conference 
of 1954 at $20,000,000. The budget is appor- 
tioned among the member countries according 
to a scale of assessment approved by the 
General Conference. India’s contribution is 
2.97 per cent which amounts to $594,000 
(2,821,500 rupees) . 


5. Purposes.—Article I of the constitution 
states: “The purpose of the Organization is 
to contribute to peace and security while 
promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture. . .” 


To realize this purpose, the Constitution 
goes on, the Organization shall: (a) colla- 
borate in the work of advancing the mutual 
knowledge and understanding of people... 
(b) give fresh impulse to popular education 
and to the spread of culture. ..(c) maintain, 
increase and diffuse knowledge. . . 


6. Action—In line with these purposes, 
Unesco has laid down priorities for its work. 
These are some of its main activities: 


Education. Two Unesco centres to train 
fundamental education leaders are serving 
Latin America and the Arab world. National 
fundamental education projects are operating 
with Unesco assistance on four continents. 
Missions and on the spot surveys are helping 
nations develop their education programmes. 


Scientific co-operation. Two examples are 
Unesco’s participation in international plans 
for the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, and its research into 
problems of the world’s arid zones. New 
Delhi is one link in a world chain of science 
co-operation centres. 
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Sharing cultural treasures. The wealth is 
being made increasingly available to all 
peoples through translations, travelling exhi- 
bitions, production of catalogues and albums 
and by aid to libraries and museums. 

Opening of frontiers. Unesco agreements 
and coupon schemes make it easier for 
information and educational aids to move 
across national borders. India was one of the 
first countries to join the coupon scheme in 
1949 and has purchased books, films and 
science material from hard currency areas 


to a total of $778,550—nearly four million 
rupees. 

Social Sciences. A research Centre on 
social implications of industrialization in 
Southern Asia was opened by Unesco in 
Calcutta last January with a contribution 
from the Indian Government. 


Technical Assistance. Unesco’s TA pro- 
gramme for 1956 provides for over 280 
scientists and educators to work 52 countries. 
Of these experts 13 are assigned to India. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH IN THE NON SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 





Allocation of funds made available under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, 
by which the United Kingdom provides 
assistance for the non self-governing territories 
of the Commonwealth has always included 
a proportion for research. Of this a fixed 
amount is set aside for research in the social 
sciences. Grants are made on the advice of 
the Colonial Social Science Research Council. 


The social sciences cannot be studied in 
laboratories, or even to any great extent in 
libraries. To investigate the institutions, the 
language, the law or administration of any 
people you have to live among them, 4nd 
this is true also of the records of their 
history. Hence it was not possible to organise 
research by students from the United 
Kingdom on any extensive scale until World 
War II came to an end, though the Council 
prepared for that moment by considering 
what were the subject on which governments 
would most need information to guide their 
policy in the years ahead. 


A Wide Field—The field was a wide one; 
it covered almost every aspect of life in the 


territories—economic conditions, both in town 
and country, the working of local government 
bodies, the nature of traditional rights in land 
and the way these are changing, the arrange- 
ments for the administration of local law, 
political problems in territories where the 
population is made up of two or more races, 
problems of speeding up the rate of education. 


As soon as travel became practicable, 
experts were sent to discuss with the govern- 
ments of the territories the problems which 
they themselves considered most needed 
investigation. 


A difficulty that had been intensified by the 
war was the shortage of qualified persons to 
work in these fields. Some £35,000 was spent 
in grants for training investigators before they 
began work, and this has considerably 
increased the number of professional anthro- 
pologists and linguists available for future 
studies and for teaching others. 


Research Institutes—Another piece of 
groundwork was the foundation of research 
institutes at key points in the territories, in 
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close association with the new university 
colleges which have themselves been founded 
or developed through Colonial Development 
grants. There are such institutes at Makerere 
(Uganda) for East Africa, Ibadan (Nigeria) 
for West Africa, and Jamaica for the West 
Indies. The University of Malaya has social 
research unit, but not a separate institute. 
The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute for Central 
Africa was founded before the war, but 
assistance from the Social Science Research 
Council enabled it to embark on a seven-year 
programme as soon as the war came to an 
end. Some £525,000 has been allocated to 
these institutes. 


Since the beginning of 1945 a total of 
just over £1,000,000 has been allocated 
for research in the social sciences, partly in 
grants to institutions which then draw up 
their own programmes and choose their own 
research workers, partly in direct grant to 
individuals, The greater proportion of the 
work done has been in social anthropology, 
but studies in psychology, language, history, 
law, education and administration have also 
been made. 


A separate advisory committee for economic 
research was set up in 1947, The investi- 
gations which it has assisted are of crucial 
importance at a time when the economic 
development of these territories is recognised 
to be both an urgent and a difficult problem. 
Examples are a study of farm economics in 
Jamaica; of West African trade (with special 
attention to the controversial question of 
controlled marketing) ; of capital formation 
in “underdeveloped” territories generally; of 
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retail trade in Tanganyika and Nyasaland; 
of the national income of Nigeria and of the 
transport system of Nigeria. 


Full of Promise.—A development full of 
promise for the future is the appearance of 
African and West Indian scholars carrying 
out research on the history and present social 
conditions of their own territories. Examples 
of their work are a history of trade and 
politics in the Niger Delta in the last century, 
a study of relations between East and West 
Indians in Trinidad, and an intensive study 
of land tenure in Uganda. A general investi- 
gation of one of the African societies of 
Calabar Province in Eastern Nigeria was cut 
short when the anthropologist engaged in it 
was elected to the House of Assembly and 
appointed a Minister. 


In these days when the policies of govern- 
ments touch every aspect of life, the need 
for full knowledge of the social conditions of 
the governed and the real effect of govern- 
ment decisions upon them is very clear. It 
will be no less when responsibility passes 
wholly into the hands of locally elected 
governments, for they too will consist of men 
who are not directly acquainted with the 
customs and institutions of all the people 
subject to their authority. 


They will need to be informed about the 
ways of peoples and communities other than ° 
their own, and possibly, if they have grown 
up in the modern atmosphere of one of the 
big towns, even about the ways of their own 
cousins in the country. (By Dr. L. P. Navi, 
London University) —BIS. 
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PLANNING PRISON REFORMS 





The President of the All-India Crime 
Prevention Society, Mr. Paripurnanda 
Varma, asked the Government of India 
to plan “a co-ordinated programme” of 
prison reformation for India. 

He suggested that the Union Government 
should convene a conference of State 
Ministers in charge of Jails to chalk out such 
a programme. Such a conference at an all- 
India level had not been convened before. 

Mr. Varma was inaugurating a conference 
on Correctional Administration sponsored by 
the State’s After-Care Association. 

Mrs. Mary Clubwala Jadhav, M.LC., 
Madras, presided. 

Mr. Varma also announced that an inter- 
national conference on crime prevention 
would be held in November in Patna. Sixteen 
countries of Europe and America and 10 


countries of the East had been invited to 
participate. 

Mr. Varma said the increasing crime wave 
in the world could be checked and brought 
down only if “we permit God to be reborn.” 

Spiritual values had been disappearing and 
there was “a sudden change in human 
values.” There was no spiritual check on this. 
This was, according to him, a major contri- 
butory factor to the increasing crime wave. 

He rejected the theory that poverty alone 
led to crime. In the richest country in the 
world, the United States, one crime was 
committed every second. In the poorest 
country, India, a crime was committed once 
every 180 seconds. 

To reform and rehabilitate the delinquent 
“you have to give his soul back to him.” 

The conference was attended by police 
officers and magistrates and law students. 





A CASE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF COLLEGE IN INDIA 





“As Management is a process for the 
effective direction of an enterprise towards 
its objectives, Management Training must 
be viewed not as a course but as a protess 
adjusted to the intellectual capacity and 
executive experience of individuals at a 
particular level of Management” stated 
Mr. K. Khosla, Deputy Agent, Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur, while addressing 
a meeting of Personnel Officers at the 
Golmuri Club. He was initiating a discussion 
on “A Case for an Administrative Staff 
College in India” arranged under the auspices 
of the Bihar Branch of the Indian Institute 
of Personnel Management, Jamshedpur. The 


President of the Institute, Mr. T. J. D’Souza 
was in the chair. 


Mr. Khosla stated that the Planning 
Committee set up in July, 1953, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, 
Minister for Commerce and Industry, had 
already decided to establish an Administrative 
Staff College at Hyderabad. Detailed pro- 
posals for such an institution had been 
formulated by an Administrative Staff College 
Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Jehangir Ghandy and approved by the 
Planning Committee. According to these pro- 
posals, in its method of work and content 
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of training, the College would substantially 
follow its prototype at Henley-on-Thames. 


A case for the Administrative College, 
Mr. Khosla explained, rested on the following 
assumptions the validity of which was beyond 
question : — 


(a) The growth in the size of organisa- 
tions, the progress of specialisation, the 
rise of trade unionism, and increasing 
State intervention in the industrial 
field, involving problems of internal 
and external inter-actions, tended to 
turn management into a profession 
requiring specialised knowledge and 
skills ; 

The bewildering diversity of problems 
that confronted organisations today 
had necessitated increased delegation 
and acceptance of responsibility lower 
down the line; 


(b) 


The progressive growth of the public 
sector alongside and sometimes at the 
expense of the private sector called 
from executives a better appreciation 
of each other’s outlook and problems 
in the two sectors; 


The scarcity of executive personnel 
in relation to demand which would 
only grow with the economic 
development of the country under the 
second and successive Five Year 
Plans, made it necessary that through 
training and every other possible 
method, the supply of such personnel 
should be increased; 


There were certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of administration and organisa- 
tion which could be learnt through 
proper schemes of training, instead of 
having to be acquired laboriously and 
inadequately through a process of trial 
and error. 


(e) 
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An Administrative Staff College, Mr. 
Khosla said, should admirably meet the 
above conditions. It would bring together 
middle and senior executives from industry, 
business, the civil services and other fields 
of activity, and foster understanding between 
them through interchange of ideas and 
experience. It would enable them to investi- 
gate the common principles and techniques 
of organisation and administration in civil 
life and develop a fresh awareness of the 
significance of their work and prepare them 
for higher responsibilities. 


The proposed College would differ from its 
prototype at Henley-on-Thames in three 
respects. Firstly, it had been registered as a 
Society, and not as a non-profit making 
company as at Henley. Secondly, its member- 
ship would not be limited to individuals as at 
Henley, but would include firms and organi- 
sations also, Thirdly, whereas at Henley, 
monetary contributions did not make one 
eligible for membership of the College 
company, in India those covenanting to 
contribute a sum of Rs. 20,000/- a year or 
Rs. 2,000/- a year for a minimum period of 
five years in each case would be entitled to 
become Patrons of the College Society in the 
former case and Members in the latter case. 
In addition, there would be Hony. Members 
drawn from amongst eminent men and 
women in public life, whose presence, it was 
believed, would add to the prestige of the 
College and to the value of its deliberations. 


The College would be managed and 
administered by a Court of Governors like 
its prototype at Henley. The first Court had 
already been appointed with Dr. John 
Matthai as Chairman and nine others 
representing private and public enterprise, 
government, education, etc. It was expected 
that suitable premises for the College would 
be available before long. The appointment 
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of a Principal was understood to be under 
consideration. 


The proposed College would be residential, 
providing accommodation and __ training 
facilities for about sixty executives at a time, 
drawn from the fields of industry, production, 
finance and accountancy, general administra- 
tion, the civil services, etc., The aim would 
be to secure a cross section of the working life 
of the country. The duration of the course 
would be three months. This was about the 
maximum period for which organisations 
would generally be prepared to release their 
executives for training. 


As regards the method of work, the 
syndicate system similar to that at Henley 
would be introduced, with or without modi- 
fications, each syndicate with its own chair- 
man and secretary, consisting of nine to ten 
members and being in terms of practical 
experience a microcosm of the College. The 
syndicates would draw on the knowledge and 
experience of their members and supplement 
their information by visits to outside orga- 
nisations and by conference with specialist 


advisers attached to the institution and with 
visiting specialists. 

As regards the course of studies, the 
sequence would represent a gradual build-up 
of the functions of an administrator in relation 
to the main issues encountered in different 
fields of civil administration, In the first part, 
the administrative issues would perhaps be 
predominantly intra-organisational, such as 
the handling of individuals, inter-depart- 
mental relationships, delegation and control. 
In the second part, external relationships 
might be brought in, like those between 
employers and organised labour, producers 
and consumers, government and industry. In 
the final part, the preceding material would 
be drawn together and used in a critical 
examination of administrative issues at the 
highest level. 


While answering a question, Mr, Khosla 
said that in practice the Henley method 
might have to be substantially modified in 
India, depending on local needs and condi- 
tions, the results of experience and to some 
extent on the personality of the Principal. 


(Issued by the Institute of Personnel Management, Bihar Branch, Jamshedpur). 





TATA INSTITUTE NEWS 
Class of 1956-1958 


Adhikari, (Miss) P., Nagpur, Madhya Pradesh, 
B.A. Poona University 1955 
Agashe, K. M., Satara, Bombay State, , 


B.A., Poona University 1955 
Anandchand, (Miss) A., Simla, Himachal Pradesh, 
B.A., Bombay University 1956 


Avari, (Miss) H. J., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., (Hons.), Bombay University 1956 
Basith, (Miss) A., Hyderabad-Dn., Hyderabad 
State, 
B.A., Osmania University 1 
Bhamre, S. T., Poona, Bombay State, 
B.A., Poona University 1956 
Bhatt, (Miss) P. K., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., (Hons.), Bombay University 1956 
Bhende, (Mrs.) A. A., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., Bombay University 1949 
M.A., Bombay University 1956 
Bhende, (Miss) S.U., Bombay, Bombay State, 
A., (Hons.), Bombay University 1956 


Secunderabad-Dn., 
Hyderabad State, 
B.A., (Hons.), Bombay University 1956 
Bowa, K. D., Malegaon, Bombay State, 
B.A., Poona University 1956 
Datta, M. B., Karimganj, Assam State, 
B.A., Gauhati University 
Dhanamjaya, G. S., Secunderabad (Dn.), 
Hyderabad State, 
B.Sc., Osmania University 1954 
B.A., Osmania University 1956 
Heems, D. N., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., (Hons.), Bombay University 1956 
Hingorani, M. A., Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh, 


Bhimji, (Miss) M.P., 


B.A., Allahabad University 1956 
Iyengar, M.R. S., Bangalore, Mysore State, 

B. Mysore University 1949 

BL., Mysore University 1952 
Jagannath, H., Mysore, Mysore State, 

B.A., Mysore University 1955 
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Jolly, W. “ Indore, Madhya Bharat, 
B.A. 


E. Punjab University 1955 
Reo | VM, Amritsar, E. Punjab, 
B.A., E. Punjab University 1952 
M.A, E. Punjab University 1955 
Karnik, SD., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., Bombay University 1956 


Khansaheb, (Miss) V.E., Bombay, Bombay _ 
B.A., Bombay University 1954 
Kenkare, F.B., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.Sc, (Hons.) Bombay University 1951 
LL.B., Bombay University 1955 
Kolhatkar (Mrs.) M.S., Bombay, Bombay i 
B.A., Nagpur University 1944 
Dip. Mont. Training, Montessory Assn. 
International 1941 
Kulkarni, A.V., West Khandesh, Bombay State, 
B.Sc., Bombay University 1952 


Dip. P.Ed., Kandivali (Bombay) 1955 
Mandloi, K.S., Nisarpur, Madhya Bharat, 

B.A., Agra University 1954 

M.A., Agra University 1956 


Mosiwalla, C.H., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A. , Bombay University 
Maru, M. P., Rajkot, Saurashtra State, 


1956 
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Parameswaran, N., Ernakulam, Travancore- 
Cochin State, 
M.A., Travancore University 1956 
B.A., Travancore University 1953 
Patel, B.G., Dholka, Bombay State, 
B.A., Gujarat University 1955 
Pattnaik, (Miss) N., Cuttack, Orissa State, 
B.A., (Hons.), Utkal University 1956 
Pavri, (Miss) R.M., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University 1956 


Pimenta, (Miss) M.M., Thana, Bombay State, 
A., (Hons.), Bombay University 
Rahimuddin, (Miss) Z., Hyderabad Dn., 
Hyderabad State, 


B.A., Osmania University 1954 
M.A., Osmania University 1956 
Rawal, M. S., Bombay, Bombay State, 
BSc., Baroda University 1956 
Saklani, (Miss) G. K., Tehri Garhwal, Uttar 
Pradesh, 
B.A., Benares Hindu University 1956 


Sapat, K. A., Jodhpur, Rajasthan State, 
B.A., Rajputana University 1955 
Shakunthala, (Miss) Y. S., Hyderabad Dn., 





B.A., (Hons.), Gujarat University 1956 : _ Hyderabad State, 

Mathew, P.I., Alarampuram, Travancore- B.A., Osmania University 1956 
Cochin State, Shetty, A. S., Mangalore, Madras State, 

B.A., Madras University 1947 in B.A., —s eo emnay 4 : 
Mehta, (Miss) H.S., Bombay, Bombay State, vastava, 5S. N., Fatna, Bihar State, 

B.A., (Hons.), Bombay University 1956 B.A., Patna University 1954 
Mehta, (Miss) C.M., Saurashtra State, Sukhnandan, (Miss) R. B., Bilaspur, Madhya 

B.Sc., Bombay University 1954 Pradesh, 
Nanda, S.K., Jaipur, Rajasthan State, B.Sc., Lucknow University 1956 

B.Sc., University of Rajputana 1950 Talati, H. S., Bombay, Bombay State, 

LL.B., University of Rajputana 1952 B.A., Bombay University 1956 
Nimbark, A. D., Bhavnagar, Saurashtra State, Verma, N. L., Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh, 

B.A., (Hons.), Gujarat University 956 Saugor University 1954 

Dip. Coop., Saurashtra Government 1956 M.A., Saugor University 1956 
Panchal, H. H., Bombay, Bombay State, Yadgiri, Yadav A., Secunderabad-Dn., Hyde- 

B.A., Bombay University 1954 rabad State, 

M.A., Bombay University 1956 B.A., Osmania University 1956 
Pandya, G. P., Gondal, Saurashtra State, Zaidi, S. M., Bombay, Bombay State, 

A., (Hons.), Gujarat University 1956 B.A., (Hons.), Bombay University 1956 
CORRECTION 


Social Work Research: On Needs and Resources by Saiyid Zafar Khan, published in the 
Indian Journal of Social Work, Vol. XVII, No. 1 (June 56) page 1. The author’s name 
should read as Saiyid Zafar Hasan, instead of Saiyid Zafar Khan. The mistake is regretted. 











BOOK-REVIEWS 





CULTURE AND HUMAN FERTILITY: By Frank Lorimer and others (Unesco, 


Available from Orient Longmans Co., 


Every sociologist agrees that there is no 
problem so important in the world today 
as the problem of population. It is by no 
means the same in all the countries. There 
are countries like China and India, which 
are definitely overpopulated, and there are 
countries like South America, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand which are 
definitely underpopulated. 

The study of the growth of population 
in different countries is very fascinating. The 
book under review has been sponsored by 
the UNESCO and it is written by experts. 
In his Preface, Dr. Frank Notestein says: 
“The study attempts to develop coherent 
interpretations of a large mass of diverse 
demographic, anthropological and other 
scientific evidence. The committee believes 
these formulations have value, especially as 
presenting hypotheses for research and 
revealing points at which more precise 
information is needed.” Dr. Notestein is 
constrained to say that “Professor Firth, as 
an anthropologist, and I, as a demographer, 
have reservations with respect to some of the 
interpretations. Other scholars who have seen 
the manuscript support interpretations’ with 
which we would disagree.” It is but fair to 
add that Professor Lorimer himself claims 
to have made only tentative formulations, 
and the book is presented “not as a definite 
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formulation of the many complex aspects 
of this subject, but as a significant and 
valuable though necessarily subjective 
interpretation.” 


There is no doubt that the book is full 
of information, but after wading through five 
hundred closely printed pages, one is 
perplexed as to what definite conclusions he 
can possibly draw from this study. One can 
but summarise one’s impressions in the 
words: “There is so much to know, but so 
little is known.” 


In view of the fact that the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences is going to collaborate 
with some other institutions in founding an 
institution for the study of demography, this 
book would certainly be of special interest 
to the readers of this journal. Dr. Notestein 
himself some time ago paid a visit to the 
Institute and expressed himself as keenly 
interested in starting this institution. It has 
immense possibilities and the problem of 
population is so acute in India and the 
success of the Second Five Year Plan is so 
intimately connected with the problem of 
controlling population, that the demographic 
institution to be started raises high hopes 
in all those who are interested in the well- 
being of India. 

A. R. Wadia 





REPORT OF THE SECOND CONFERENCE FOR TRIBES AND TRIBALS HELD 
AT LOHARDAGA IN NOVEMBER, 1953: 


Tribal conferences are of a very peculiar 
character in the sense that apart from scholars 
in tribal problems reading learned papers, 


thousands of Adivasis also attend these 
conferences. The conference held at Lohar- 
daga in November 1953 was no exception. 
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The crowds of Adivasis lent a certain colour 
to the conference and the exhibition of crafts 
and the demonstration of their folk dances 
certainly brought the Adivasis nearer to the 
scholars and the officers attending the con- 
ference. On the other hand the requisite 
atmosphere of calmness and cool deliberation 
which is usually associated with the con- 
ferences is apt to be lost. 

The report of the Conference at Lohardaga 
published by the Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak 
Sangh is an excellent document publishing 
the several addresses and papers read at the 


Conference. The papers on ‘Shifting Culti- 
vation’ by Shri B. C. Gohain, and the 
‘Problems of Dietaries and Nutrition of the 
Tribal Populations of India’ by Shri P. N. 
Sen Gupta deserve particular mention. A 
good deal of useful information is given on 
the various institutions in the different parts 
of India where research in tribal problems 
is being carried out. There is hardly a page 
in the report which will not interest one or 
the other sections of people interested in 
tribal welfare. 


A. R. Wadia 








VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY ' 


. In our next issue. 


THE BEYOND : Rabindranath Tagore to Leonard Elmhirst. Miralrio, December, 1924 
A transcript of notes taken by Leonard Elmhirst of the Poet’s views on the meaning of 


Death. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN EDUCATION & RABINDRANATH’S IDEAS ABOUT i) 
ki THEM by Amiya Kumar Sen. A refreshing statement of Rabindranath’s views in relation 


to modern education. 


HAIR-FETISH IN D. H. LAWRENCE by Mihir Kumar Sen. A study of the sociological 
and literary forces working behind the profuse allusions to hair by writers down the ages, 
with special reference to D. H. Lawrence’s work. 


il one of America’s greatest writers. 


i WALT WHITMAN—AMERICAN SADHU by Kurt F. Leidecker. An original approach to 


i This issue (Vol. XXII, No. 1), to be published in August 1956, will also contain some shorter i 
; articles and stories and some fine illustrations and book reviews. 


Subscription for a volume (4 issues) is Rs. 8-0-0 ($ 3.00 or 14s). ' 
P. O. Santiniketan, West Bengal, India. 
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